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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


FOOTBALL REFORM BY ABOLITION. 
WO things have come to be expected every year about this 
time. One is the report of the casualties and fatalities to 
football players, and the other is the demand for the abolition or 
radical alteration of the game. But never before, says the New 
York Evening Post, “has a football season ended amid such a 
well-nigh universal chorus of denunciation of the game, with such a 
record of fatalities” as 
the one just closed. The 
game must either re- 
form, observes the Seat- 
tle Post-[ntelligencer, or 
“make for the tall tim- 
ber,” and so, too, thinks 
the New York Press. 
The New York Sum de- 
clares the game a “ hos- 
pital feeder” and a 
“cannibalistic” sport, 
and the Chicago 77i#- 
dune thinks it “ has fall- 
en to the low level of 
pugilism and the bull- 
fight,” and must cease 
to be brutal or cease to 
be played. But while 
the newspapers are 
printing tabulated re- 
ports of the casualties 
“He has long been an earnest advocate ofa on the gridiron, show- 
matina stele suicnmmemme rare tagazecordiatin distte 
suggestions which he made to the rules commit- and 184 serious injuries 
tee for changes in this direction were not during the present sea- 
adopted.” 
son, the college facul- 
ties and college athletic committees are taking an active part in 
this movement for reform. 

At the beginning of the season President Roosevelt conferred 
with the coaches of the leading football teams, with a view to les- 
sening or eliminating brutality and slaughter from the game, but, 
aside from promises, Jittle seems to have been accomplished in 
that direction. Now the demand for reform has reached impera- 
tive proportions. The University of Pennsylvania has taken the 
first step by issuing an appeal to all colleges to join forces ina 
war against the game’s abuses. But the most drastic measure is 
taken by Columbia University, which has abolished the game alto- 
gether. This is in accord with the action of several minor educa- 
tional institutions throughout the country, which have prohibited 
the game because of its dangers. At this time nearly all the presi- 
dents and college athletic committees are in favor of reforming the 
game. Chancellor Henry M. MacCracken, of New York Univer- 
sity, follows the action of the University of Pennsylvania by sug- 
gesting a conference of the heads of all educational institutions. 





WALTER CAMP. 





President Shurman, of Cornell, thinks it is time for college presi- 
dents to act. “Football to-day is a social obsession,” says Prof. 
Shailer Matthews, of Chicago University, and even the doctor in 
charge of Columbia’s squad thinks the game “ the most brutal ex- 
hibition I have ever seen or heard of to calla sport.” President 
Benjamin Ide Wheeler, of the University of California, says of 
the game: 


“I never objected to it on the ground that it was rough, but 
that it is not within the sphere of usefulness for the ordinary stu- 
dent. Thegreat trouble 
is that the game is in 
the hands of a self-ap- 
pointed, self-organized 
committee of rules. I 
refer to Mr. Camp and 
his associates. They 
have promised reforms, 
but have done nothing. 
Now, the college presi- 
dents have lost patience. 
We will revise the rules 
ourselves, and the 
changes will be radical.” 


“One human life is 
too big a price for ail 
the games of the sea- 
son,” declares Chancel- 
lor Day, of Syracuse: 
but President Eliot, of 
Harvard, is quoted as 
saying: 





“If injuries, even if 


deaths, occur in the ; 
Who has asked President Eliot of Harvard to 


game, that is E not an call a conference of college presidents to reform 
argument against the football. 


game. It is not over 

these things that I find fault. It is the spirit that animates the 
players and prevails in the game that I criticize and wherein lies 
my objection to the game. I shall do nothing and shall take no 
action in response to the despatch from the chancellor of New 
York University.” 


CHANCELLOR HENRY M. MACCRACKEN, 


Walter Camp, of Yale, suggests that “more open play would be 
forced on the teams by requiring ten instead of five yards in three 
downs.” He adds: 


“That would change the character of the injuries. It is true 
that an open field tackle is the hardest kind of a tackle. But in 
open field play the injuries are usually a sprained ankle or a 
broken arm. That is much better than a blood clot on the brain 
or other injuries which occur in the heavy line plays. There the 
injuries are more apt to be to the head and spine. In open play, 
the slugging and dirty work sometimes done in scrimmage would 
be impossible, because it could be seen. If we can get the game 
so that the spectators can see all of it, public opinion will stop 
foul play. What slugging there is now goes on because the crowd 
can not see it. The ten-yard rule would allow lighter men to get 
into the game, which would be an advantage that some people are 
urging. Iam inclined to think that there is a chance for the ten- 
yard rule to be adopted by the rules committee. Some of the 
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proposed changes are so radical that they would practically make 
anew game. What we want to do is to preserve the game and 
eliminate the objectionable features.” 

Francis S. Bangs, chairman of the athletic council of Columbia, 
makes the serious charge that the committee on rules is responsi- 
ble for perpetuating 
| the game’s objec- 
tionable features. 
He says: 

















“The game is 
played under rules 
formulated by a com- 
mittee called to- 
gether several years 
ago by the now de- 
funct University 
Athletic Club of 
New York city. It 
has been self-perpet- 
uating, irresponsi- 
ble, impervious to 
public opinion, and 
culpable in refusing 
to heed the unnecessarily dangerous character of the game. 
For foul play—and by this I mean not only those acts and prac- 
tises which spectators plainly see, but the acts and practises which 
the public does not see and does not know, but which the players 
know well—some of the rules committee may be held directly re- 
sponsible, because they have been in close daily touch with the 
team and the universities during the training season, and must 
have been perfectly aware of what has been planned and done. 
In putting the members of other teams ‘out of business’ ina game, 
in making athletics a business for members of their own teams, 
and in all the undergraduate ‘graft’ in athletics that has sprung 
from the corrupting influence of football money, have they up- 
lifted a protesting voice? I would not entrust the reformation of 
the game to the present rules committee. They have given no 
evidence of sympathy with the demand for reform. I may be do- 
ing injustice to some of its members, but the committee has made 
its decrees known only as a committee, and the views of its indi- 











CLOSE OF THE FOOTBALL SEASON. 
— Davenport in the New York Mail. 












































A JOY NERO MISSED. 


Nzro—“ No more of those tame gladiatorial fights ; football is the real thing!” 
—Maybell in the Brooklyn Zag/e. 


vidual members are not known. In the attitude hitherto main- 
tained by the committee, its real desire to reform the game may, 
perhaps, be doubted, even under compulsion.” 


It has been shown in 7he Evening Post and several of the mag- 
azines and other newspapers that the following evils have come in 
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the train of football: (1) the introduction of paid athletes and bogus 
students; (2) the use of unfair and immoral methods to win games; 
(3) the steady increase in gambling and betting features of inter- 
collegiate contests; (4) the danger of injuries from mass plays; 
(5) the exaltation of bulk and brawn over brains; (6) and the ex- 
altation of money making as a characteristic of the college game. 

The Springfield Repudlican observes that if we abolish the game 
“the question to be immediately faced is, what can be substituted 
for it?” The Philadelphia Ledger criticizes Columbia University 
for its drastic action, and hopes that the other colleges will not try 
to solve the problem in this wise. “ Everybody knows,” it adds, 
“that football will not be abolished in the United States, nor ought 
itto be. It isa fine, healthy,and manly game when played in the 
right spirit by the right sort of men under the proper conditions.” 

Many defenders of the game feel that the dangers are exagger- 
ated, and that serious injuries have only befallen those who were 
physically unfitted to stand the strain of any game requiring great 
hardihood. Inthis the Boston Hera/d and the New York Herald 
agree. Says the New York paper: 


“Football is not ping-pong, a pink tea, or any other style of 
drawing-room entertainment, and must have its rough but not nec- 
essarily really dangerous moments. But, on the other hand, it is 
not akin to the brutality of a prize-fight, as some pessimists would 
declare. Nor is there in the bitterly fought college games a spirit 
of fair play lacking or is there intentional injury to a fellow player, 
while the manner in which the young fellows keep their heads in 
the excitement of a rush or a mass play is marvelous. 

“It isa game that calls for strength, alertness, quick and cooh 
judgment, pluck and endurance. It is a sport that, properly 
played, makes the right sort of men out of youngsters who have 
felt its invigorating mental and physical influences during school 
and college days. It is no game for weaklings, to be sure, but, 
nevertheless, its judicious and gradual use has made giants of 
many a puny-muscled boy.” 





UNPRECEDENTED YEAR FOR FARMERS. 

THE $6,415,000,000 at which Mr. James Wilson, Secretary of 

Agriculture, estimates the value of the products of the farms 
of the United States in 1905 constitutes what the press call “an 
unthinkable total.” Standing alone, these figures are too stupen- 
dous to be grasped and completely understood even by a mathe- 
matical mind. They may, however, be dimly comprehended by 
contrast and comparison; and to this end the St. Louis Repudblic 
shows that they mean that the farmers “ produced during the year 
more than 56 per cent. of all the wealth created ” within the bound- 
aries of the nation. Thissum would more than pay off the bonded 
debt of the Federal Government seven times, or would half pay for 
the building and equipment of the 210,000 miles of railroad in this 
country. The cotton crop alone is worth nearly twice as much 
as the yield for the year of. all the gold-mines of the world, says 
The Southern Farm Magazine, while the Philadelphia /uguzrer 
calculates that the unpretentious American hen with 20,000,000,000 
eggs a year to hercredit isa more valuable asset than all the gold-, 
silver-, and iron-mines in the United States. 

The farmers of the United States have indeed enjoyed unprece- 
dented good times during the year covered by Secretary Wilson’s 
report, for his figures show that their products represent an in- 
crease of $256,000,000 over the previous record value of 1904, and 
exceed the census report of 1899—only six years ago—by 36 per 
cent. In summarizing the farmers’ present economic condition 
the New York Journal of Commerce remarks : 


“It may be said . . . that farm products are yearly exported 
with a port value of $875,000,000; that farmers have reversed an 
adverse international balance of trade, and have been building up 
one favorable to this country by sending to foreign nations a sur- 
plus which in sixteen years has aggregated $12,000,000,000, leaving 
an apparent net balance of trade during that time amounting to 
$5,092,000,000 after an adverse balance against manufactures and 
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other products not agricultural amounting to $543,000,000 has 
been offset. The manufacturing industries that depend upon farm 
products for raw materials employed 2,154,000 persons in 1900 and 
used a capital of $4,132,000,000. Within a decade farmers have 
become prominent as bankers and as money-lenders throughout 
large areas; and during the past five years prosperous conditions 
and the better-directed efforts of ‘the farmers themselves have 
increased the value of their farms 33.5 per cent., or an amount 
approximately equal to $6,133,000,000.” 

The prosperous condition of the farmers this year appears to 
have been due as much to the high general level of prices as to the 
enormous size of the crops; for according to astatement issued to 
the press by Secretary Wilson, he explains that while only one 
crop—corn—reached its highest production, four crops reached 
their highest value, namely, corn, hay, wheat, and rice. On ac- 
count of unusually good prices, no crops for which separate esti- 
mates were made fell below third place in total value compared 
with crops of preceding years, except potatoes, barley, tobacco, 
rye, and buckwheat. Hence it resulted that the grand total ex- 
ceeded all former records and amounted to nearly seven billions of 
dollars. But Zhe Journal of Commerce observes that, while these 
figures show indubitably that the farmers are enjoying “ unexampled 
prosperity,” they are, however, an estimate only in gross. “What 
the outlay in labor and material has been,” it says, “and conse- 
quently what the net return to the farmers may be, does not ap- 
pear.” The Chicago Record-Hera/d also dwells on this point, and 
after attempting to find out what the real meaning of Secretary 
Wilson’s figures is, declares: 


“As the Secretary has a finely developed pictorial faculty, he 
illustrates the condition of the billionaire farmer by saying that 
‘the man with the hoe has become the man with the harvester and 
the depositor and shareholder of the bank.’ We hope that he has 
become the president also and that he has taken proper care of 
his son, his son-in-law, and all his cousins. 

“ But possibly if we were to consider him as a living and breath- 
ing entity, and not as a lay figure wrought into a statue of pros- 
perity, some emendations might be made to the Secretary’s ad- 
mirable report, which is quite naturally affected by the array of 
billions. The man with the hoe is not one but many, and the 
many are not becoming bankers and capitalists.with fearful and 
wonderful rapidity. That they have profited by weather condi- 
tions is clear, and in numerous cases during the last few years 
there has been a reduction or lifting of mortgages and some accu- 
mulation of money. It is necessary, however, to put the billion- 
aire through a shrinking process before we can get at true values. 
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THE HARVEST MOON. 
~Treland in the Columbus Disfatch. 
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When we have done that we may find that he is worth only a few 
thousands, that he is working hard for a living, and that he is 
much engrossed with thoughts on: Railroad rates. The packers’ 
and commission men’s control of the markets. The high cost of 
manufactures and various commodities that he must use and that 
he can not produce. 

“As a matter of fact, the vast totals are by no means so elo- 
quent to himas they are to the uninitiated. They are not available 
like the totals of life insurance companies for the presidents there- 
of, and the farmer-banker might be more properly described as a 
banker-farmer. 

“This comment is made not in a spirit of pessimism or of fault- 
finding. It is pleasing and instructive to think of the tremendous 
productive power of the country as indicated in the Secretary's 
statistics, and no doubt the farmers have had a share in the 
good times. But totals and averages leave much to be desired in 
the way of accurate information about social and industrial condi- 
tions.” 


OUR UNDER-OFFICERED ARMY. 


O such alarm as was manifested in the press comments on 
Admiral Kae’s report, in which he told of the dangerous 
lack of experienced engineers in our navy, is shown in the editor- 
ials on the reports of General Chaffee and General Mills, the 
Chief of Artillery, which point out that the army is also under- 
officered. Under the army reorganization act of 1901, the maxi- 
mum strength of the army is fixed at 100,000 and the minimum at 
58,000. In 1902 the Secretary of War established the army on its 
minimum basis, so that it now numbers, with staff and line officers, 
about 60,000. Notwithstanding the relatively small size of this 
force and the fact that West Point continues to turn out its quota 
of graduates every year, General Chatfee declares that the army 
is underofficered, and “in time of war it would be in a decidedly 
crippled condition.” There are 517 officers absent upon detailed 
duty and the General thinks inat provision should be made to fill 
the vacancies, as the details are of a permanent character. The 
Chicago ews declares that “at worst, the shortage of officers in 
the army is far less serious than is the similar deficiency in the 
navy,” and it adds: 

“In an army differently constituted from ours such a deficiency 
as that of which General Chaffee complains might not be especially 
serious, but it is to be remembered that in war the United States 
will depend for its land defense upon a sudden augmentation of the 
whole military establishment. The regular force will be practic- 
ally doubled through the enlistment and assimilation of new men, 

















THE FARMER—“ Never mind, you kids ’ll grow!” 


—Williams in the Philadelphia North American. 
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this body forming the nucleus of the militia and the volunteer 
contingents which will make up the bulk of the defensive force. 
While the army organization law makes provision for this expan- 
sion and the militia officers will be available for efficient service, 
it is plain that any reduction in the number of regular officers re- 
quired for active duty must bring the total below the point com- 
patible with safety. 

“Before making provision for an increase in the officers’ list. 
however, Congress will want to know how far the incidental serv- 
ice assignments of which General Chaffee speaks are necessary. 
The tendency to assign military men to civilian positions, to sit at 
roll-top desks and perform office routine, gains ground unless it is 
watched. To make provision for filling the vacancies created by 
indispensable army duties, outside active service, is, of course, 
another matter.” 

General Mills’s report seems to be attracting the most serious 
attention. He shows that our coast artillery corps is less than a 
third as strong as it ought to be for the manning of our defenses. 
While 1,754 officers and 41,800 men are needed, the corps which 
has this duty to perform consists of only 525 officers and 13,700 
men. “Our army is small compared with those of other nations,” 
comments the Providence /ourna/, and “ it is all the more neces- 
sary that our first line of defense should be made as strong as pos- 
sible and kept in the highest state of efficiency.” “Theneed of an 
increase in the Coast Artillery,” says Zhe Army and Navy Journal 
(New York), “is universally conceded,” but it fears that Congress 
will attempt to obtain it without increase of cost. “We can only 
hope that it may be dominated by a sufficient patriotism and com- 
mon sense,” says 7he /ourna/, “ to reject any resort to the fatuous 
policy of robbing Peter to pay Paul, or to increase one branch of 
the military service by reducing another.” But the Charleston 
News and Courier deciares that if the “ matter is brought squarely 
down to an issue, Congress will not prove itself to be so hopelessly 
penny wise and pound foolish as to refuse to adequately man plants 
which it has spent hundreds of millions of dollars in erecting.” 


REORGANIZING THE MUTUAL. 


LL-HEALTH and advancing age are given by Mr. Richard A. 
McCurdy as his reasons for resigning the presidency of the 
Mutual Life Insurance Company. He intended to resign last 
June, he says, “ but the serious disturbance which previously had 
arisen in life insurance 
affairs rendered it, as I 
believed, my duty to 
remain at my post.” 
He now finds, however, 
“that in attempting to 
serve this company for 
the full term of my 
office, I overestimated 
my physical powers,” 
and his doctors tell him 
“that unless I immedi- 
ately retire from active 
business occupations 
my health will become 
so further impaired as 
to jeopardize my life.” 
So he The 
resignations of several 


resigns. 


other relatives, at the 





same time, however, 
are not explained by 


any allegations of old 


RICHARD A. MCCURDY, 


Who says his resignation is prompted by ill- 
ee age or illness, and the 
cause for them is left to the imagination of the newspapers, which, 
howbeit, are not slow to think of reasons. To say they “resigned ” 


is a euphemism, declares the Milwaukee Setine/—“to all intents 
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and purposes the McCurdys are thrown out by the company’s 
trustees acting in obedience to the demand of public opinion and 
for the interests of their company.” 





“That which causes surprise is 
not that they now withdraw, but 
that the withdrawal has been so 
iong delayed,” says the New York 
Globe, and it adds: 


“ The lesson written large by the 
retirement of President Alexander 
of the Equitable and of President 
McCurdy of the Mutual Life, and 
such other retirements as are yet to 
occur, is obvious. An insurance 
officer does not do enough if he is 
no worse than other men in busi- 
ness. He must have higher ethi- 
cal standards and be possessed of 
a nicer sense of propriety. Above 
all, he must be satisfied with his 
salary. If his fortune does not 
grow fast enough out of his savings 
he must retire and seek other oc- 
cupation. He can not at the same 
time pursue indirect personal profit 
and be true to the obligation of the 
trusteeship. An insurance presi- 
dency must no longer be considered a short cut to great riches.” 

















SENATOR WILLIAM W. ARM- 
STRONG, 


Chairman of the Investigating 


Committee. He cautions policy- 
holders not to give up their poli- 
cies. 


The New York World and American are urging that the 
McCurdys, and other insurance magnates who are entangled in 
the net of the investigating committee, be sent to Sing Sing. The 
New York Z7imes, however, thinks Mr. McCurdy deserves consid- 
erable credit. It says: 

“A man thinking only of himself might have refused to ‘retire 
under fire.’ Mr. McCurdy evidently teok thought about the inter- 
ests of the company and its policy-holders. Those interests would 
have suffered had he struggled to retain his place. He isadvanced 
in years, and in the natural course of human events his retirement 
could not have been long postponed. He has wisely decided not 
to make a contest over the matter or to engage in a struggle which 
could have ended but in one way.. For that he deserves full credit.” 


“* PEOPLEIZATION” OF TRUSTS, AND 
CORPORATIONS. 

HE article by Judge Peter S. Grosscup, of Chicago, in /he 
American Magazine for December on “Who. Shall Own 
America,” is the most elaborate and interesting attempt he has so 
far made to explain his scheme to diminish the evils of trusts and 
corporations by the “ peopleization ” of these concerns. Theargu- 
ments advanced by: the Judge in support of his scheme are founded 
on his often repeated belief that the enormous wealth accumu- 
lated by corporations hasa status of its own, and that consequently 
all laws that relate to property should carefully distinguish between 
corporate and individual ownership. The failure to make this dis- 
tinction has, in the Judge’s opinion, been a fruitful cause of trouble. 
Instead of putting the great new domain of corporate property 
under a policy that would secure its wide and equitable distribu- 
tion, as was done in the case of the public lands through the wise 
and uniform homestead act, the Government allowed it to become 
subject to a mass of conflicting, unjust, and poorly conceived cor- 
poration laws. “ The corporation, as soon as born out of the loins 
of the State, was abandoned and left to shift for itself.” 
were given liberty provided the corporate form was chosen, “ to 
plunder and resort to a cunning of the higher order that, bluntly 
imitated by ordinary cunning, would have brought the individuals 
“A region 


Men 


employing it without delay to the bar of justice.” 
practically lawless, so far as law can be designed to promote the 
distribution of ownership,” was thereby attached to the country, 
in which “it came to be the almost universal practise that the 
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whole of the new value [added to property], 
and mined and coined out of a shrewd idea 
put in execution went to the men who had 
conceived the idea.” Barring city real estate, 
more than half of the country’s property 
passed into corporate ownership. Securities 
were issued one set over another, so that if 
expectations given out at the organization of 
the corporation were disappointing, the men 
on the inside still had the securities that were 
valuable, while the public on the outside found 
itself in possession of “the wilted and fallen 
exfoliations.” So the unhealthy condition re- 
sults that “ with few exceptions, the man who 
works with his hands does not even own the 
tool that is in his hands; and . . . to the ex- 
tent that private property is an institution, the 
laboring man has become almost an alien.” 
To this is largely attributed the money mad- 
ness—the mania for the “unearned dollar,” 
the strained relations between labor and cap- 
ital, and the rabid envy and hatred of the un- 
fortunate for the prosperous. 

However, in spite of these facts, and 
strange as it may appear in the light of fore- 
going statements, Judge Grosscup says that 
“the bulk of the wealth of the country is stillin the hands of the peo- 
ple,” who consequently “ have the financial means to possess them- 
selves at fair prices of enough of the new great domain of corpo- 
rate property to make it as widely individualized as are the farms 
of America.” The people own the wealth that constitutes the 
large bank deposits. They own the largest portion of the nation’s 
bonds, and State, city, county, school and road district bonds; and 
they also own a large proportion of railroad and other corporation 
bonds, besides having immense sums invested in insurance and 
trust companies. But while they own this prodigious fund of as- 
sets, they nevertheless have but little if any control over it. 
Judge Grosscup : 


bar of justice.’ 


Says 


Now what is the relation of the people, the owners of this 
great wealth, to the corporate enterprises that have been floated 
by that wealth? Are the owners part proprietors or copartners in 
those corporate enterprises? Notatall. Thedeposits remain the 














CURFEW SHALL NOT RING TO-NIGHT. 
—Gratbill in the Duluth Hera/d. 


ATTITUDE OF THE RAILROADS ILLUSTRATED. 
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JUDGE PETER S. GROSSCUP. 


Under corporation law, he says, men are 
given liberty “ to plunder and resort to a cun- 
ning of the higher order that, bluntly imitated 
by ordinary cunning, would have brought the 
individuals employing it, without delay, to the 
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wealth of the people. But the corporate en- 
terprises founded upon that wealth, nurtured 
by it, without access to which the corporate 
enterprises would themselves be impossible, 
are the exclusive property of the few who 
have been able to obtain the ear of the di- 
rectors of the insurance companies and the 
banks. True the deposits of the people have 
been ¢vansmuted into the means of proprie- 
torship, the medium being that huge fiscal 
funnel that, presenting its opening to the 
wealth of the entire country, narrows down at 
the outlet as it approaches active proprietor- 
ship, to those only who are its chosen bene- 
ficiaries. But such transmutation is not in 
the direction of the Republican ideal that the 
property of the country should be owned by 
the people of the country. And the fact of 
significance is that this narrowing transmuta- 
tion is on the -increase—enormous increase.” 


This situation, however, clearly indicates 
that the rich men of the country are the coun- 
try’s borrowers from men and women in the 
ordinary walks of life: so Judge Grosscup 
contends that all that is necessary in order to 
restore peace and contentment, assure con- 
tinued prosperity, and avert the nationa! peril 
which is threatened by corporation evils, is 
to place the control of corporate property in the hands of the 
people who actually own it, and then provide for its equitable dis- 
tribution. The Judge, however, is opposed to State control of cor- 
porations, as “this vision is far too narrow and too short to com- 
prehend what the problem really is.” He also is against federal 
license “which Mr. Bryan, Commissioner Garfield, and possibly 
Mr. Roosevelt favor,” because it could do no more than “ to curb 
the present corporation to the end that it travel not ungoverned 
in the matter of prices.” And he has not the least use for Social- 
ism in any form, because, says he, it violates a human instinct 
{the desire for individual ownership] amounting to a passion as 
old as the world itself; and otherwise is contrary to the laws of 
nature. 

Judge Grosscup’s remedy is national incorporation. Only through 
a power as strong as the national Government could a reconstruc- 
tion be brought about that would be universal and satisfactory in 
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“ BUCKING THE LINE.” 
—May in the Detroit Journal. 
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allrespects. As for the details of such a federal law, the judge 
suggests that it should require that a corporation be organized 
“along lines of simplicity,” that a provision be made “ to interest 
labor in ownership,” and another “ for a Government exchange, or 
a private exchange under Government supervision, through which 
securities of national corporations could be bought and sold”; and 
over and above all, “ the corporation, being trustee for its owners, 
the Government must be given opportunity to exercise a constant 
watch that the trust be executed.” Had this been done at the be- 
ginning, says Judge Grosscup, there would never have been a cor- 
poration issue in politics. 


SHANGHAING ON THE CHESAPEAKE. 


HE investigation of the death of three longshoremen on an 
oyster dredge near Deal Island, Md., under circumstances 
which indicate to newspaper observers that they had been foully 
dealt with by their masters, has brought to light the startling fact 
that a veritable system of “ white slavery” prevails in the oyster 
business in the upper 
waters of Chesapeake 
Bay. The newspapers, 
particularly 
Philadelphia 
have adduced volumes 
of evidence 
that the oyster-boat 
captains have not only 
treated their men with 
great brutality and in- 
justice, but that they al- 
so recruit their crews by 
“shanghaing,” through 
unscrupulous — charac- 
ters under the guise of 
shipping agents, the 
outcasts and unfortu- 
nates who haunt the 
river fronts of Phila- 
delphia and New York. 
This nefarious trade 
and outrageous practise 
are spoken of as having 
been going on for a long 
time. The Philadelphia 7e/egraph says that “the tales of brutal 
coercion and even murder which are now being told are simply re- 
petitions of what has been told for years.” Gov. Edwin Warfield, 
of Maryland, who is now taking steps to put an end to the evil, 
speaks of “ the wholesale taking of life, and inhuman and almost 
barbarous treatment of men regularly enrolled as seamen aboard 
oyster-boats ” as acommon practise of long standing which has cost 
“more than three thousand lives”; and the Philadelphia /aguirer 
remarks: 


and the 


Press, 


showing 








EDWIN WARFIELD, 
Governor of Maryland whoadmits that Shang- 


haing is a common and long-established practise 
in Chesapeake Bay. 


“There is really nothing unique about the stories of brutality 
that come out of Chesapeake Bay. Some instances where men 
have been shanghaied and driven to their deaths on the Baltimore 
oyster-boats have just come to light in such a manner as to hold 
the attention of the public, that is all. As a matter of fact this 
sort of thing has been going on for many years. Outrageous 
treatment of the men, cruelties almost beyond belief, murders that 
have been common enough—this constitutes the normal life aboard 
a Chesapeake oyster-dredger. 

“ All this has been known to the authorities, and yet nothing has 
been done. It is the shame of Maryland. The old sea tales of 
the period when the oceans were plowed by sailing-vessels and 
steamships were unknown were always filled with the horrors of 
life before the mast under brutal captains, but even buccaneering 
days could not furnish examples of cruelties more atrocious than 
to-day accompany the search for oysters in the Chesapeake. So 
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difficult has it become to secure crews that men are lured to Balti- 
more from Philadelphia; that raw immigrants just landed on the 
docks are drugged and thrown aboard an oysterman and driven 
to work under blows. 

“This inhuman, this barbarous system has never been broken 
up. Under the noses of the authorities in Baltimore shanghaing 
has been going on. The stories-of cruelty brought back by half- 
starved and badly battered crews have gone for naught. Balti- 
more has been content to let matters alone. The State of Mary- 
land can maintain an oyster navy to drive boats from forbidden 
grounds and to prevent Virginia dredgers from encroaching on 
Maryland territory, but there is never any time to search out the 
brutes who commit crimes and carry on if so high-handed a man- 


” 


ner. 


The oyster dredging business is now at its height; and Marshal 
Langhammer, of Baltimore, reports that large numbers of im- 
pressed and maltreated seamen have escaped and come to him 
asking for assistance, justice, and revenge. “The stories I have 
heard from the lips of these poor wretches,” says the marshal, 


” 


“have been heartrending ” ; and they convince him that the rumors 


of “brutality aboard the oyster fleet are not exaggerated.” The 
wrongs which seem to be most commonly perpetrated by these 
“jron-hearted, hard-fisted sea wolves of the Chesapeake” upon 
their employees are to underfeed, overwork, threaten, beat, and 
whip them, and finally to cast them ashore without paying them 
the wages agreed upon. The methods resorted to by the shipping 
agents to lure the shangaied seamen aboard are graphically illus- 
trated by the following story related by a man named Grim, who 

“crimped” by an agent in Philadelphia. 


was Says this victim, 
as quoted in Zhe Press of that city: 


“I was engaged by arunner in the shipping office in Front Street, 
below Walnut. There were about twelve of us who were taken 
out to the Baltimore & Ohio station. Before going there they 
gave ws some rum—that was the worst stuff I ever tasted. On the 
way to Baltimore half the men were drunk. When we reached 
Baltimore we were hustled into a wagon and taken to an office, 
where tin cups of rum were again given us. Then we were taken 
aboard a small launch and brought to the oyster-boat. We were 
no sooner on the boat before the captain and his two sons began 
their brutal treatment. The captain had a double-barreled shot- 
gun, and day after day he threatened to throw us overboard. 
William Merz, who came from this city, was on the boat, and was 
sick from the first. He would have died in the hold of the vessel 
if we had not made a determined stand to have him sent ashore. 
They gave him water to drink in which cabbage had been boiled 
two days before. Another man was sick, when the captain dragged 
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ALL QUIET ON THE CHESAPEAKE. 
—Thorndike in Philadelphia Press. 
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him across a pile of oysters by the neck. He 





declared that if he didn’t stop playing sick he 
would send him where he couldn’t see day- 
light. A negro on. board was assaulted by 
the captain’s son and was brutally beaten and 
kicked.” 


The Philadelphia Press declares in its re- 
port on the situation that it is openly charged 
in Maryland that political influence is largely 
responsible for the long toleration of the 
Chesapeake Bay outrages. “In many instan- 
ces,” says Zhe Press, “State offieials have 
shielded the guilty captains.” Other papers 
are also inclined to take this view, and further- 
more seem to think that on account of the 
great political power which is possessed by 
the men engaged in the oyster-dredging bus- 
iness, the State of Maryland will be unable 
single-handed to suppress the trouble. Hence 
a call has been made upon the federal Gov- 
ernment for assistance, which Governor War- 
field has heartily endorsed in the following 
words : 








“ As Governor of the State of Maryland I will welcome an op- 
portunity to confer with President Roosevelt, Governor Penny- 
packer, and any other State or Federal officials who wish to see 
eliminated a despicable system, unparalleled for brutality.” 


SIGNIFICANCE OF THE BATTLE AT 
SEBASTOPOL. 


HE sea-fight between the mutineers and the Government at 
Sebastopol on November 29 disclosed for the first time in a 
fairly definite way the extent to which the revolutionary spirit has 
permeated the naval and military forces of the Czar, and for this 
reason it is looked upon by the American press as one of the most 
important events that has occurred during the struggle of the Rus- 
sian people for liberty. Had the mutineers won the victory, or 
had they gained position through the refusal of Vice-Admiral 
Chuknin and General Gakomelski’s men to attack them, our 
papers, as their tone clearly indicates, would have declared that 
the cause of the Czar was hopeless. But since the majority of the 
troops remained loyal, and fought with a fury and determination 
that finally caused the overwhelming defeat of the mutineers, with 
a loss of 5,000 men killed on both sides, our papers seem inclined 
to think that the outlook is still dark and discouraging for the 
revolutionists. The New York /Vor/d says that the Russian peo- 
ple should refrain from “armed rebellion ” and confine their efforts 
to “ agitation and,organization ” until the army is won over. This 
is also the opinion of the Cleveland Leader, which observes: 

“The vital question of the hour, as to Russian chances and 
changes, is the nature of the ordeal through which the Czar’s 
great empire must pass before settled conditions, ona sound basis, 
can be established. As to that much depends upon the army. If 
it stands true to the imperial government, Count Witte will be 
given such physical mastery of the situation as he needs for a fair 
test of his program and his ability to solve the tremendous prob- 
lems that confront his country. If the army should break away 
from the Czar, chaos might come, and that speedily.” 

On the other hand, there are papers which believe that if the 
army should become so thoroughly disaffected as to revolt, the 
event would add rhore confusion to the present disorder and neces- 
sitate the appointment of a dictator to prevent the complete “ de- 
bacle” of the nation. But, says the New York Suz, “it is not 
even certain that a dictator could check the drift of the empire 
toward political and social disintegration.” In fact, the gross 
bestiality and cruelty of the Russian mobs, and the apparent in- 
ability of the revolutionists, in spite of their earnestness, to settle 





VICE-ADMIRAL CHUKNIN, 
Who put down the mutiny at Sebastopol. 


upon any orderly and definite course of ac- 
tion, are leading the American press gener- 
ally to accept the sentiment expressed by the 
Philadelphia Pud/ic Ledger that the Russian 
people show a lack of preparedness and _ in- 
capacity “for the grave responsibilities which 
are inseparable from liberty and _ self-govern- 
ment.” So, says the Philadelphia /nguirer, 
“as a matter of fact the situation seems to be 
entirely beyond control”; and the New York 
Evening Mazi thinks that there is no telling 
what the outcome will be since “revolution in 
Russia has not been following the accepted 
path toa familiar end,” but “makes its own 
’ and “ leaves its own landmarks” which 
furnish no guide to the future. The disgust 
and doubts felt by the American press on ac- 
count of the brutalities and ignorance of the 
Russian people are ably expressed by the In- 
dianapolis Vews, which says: 








laws’ 





“The present situation in Russia is terrible 
beyond description or adequate conception. 
Every day brings news of fresh outbreaks, 
and ‘on horror’s head horrors accumulate.’ It is a mixture of 
anarchy and chaos, of mutiny and massacre, of revolution and 
rapine, every day ending with a forecast of worse to come. 
Nothing at all approaching the situation has been seen during the 
present generation. The Turkish atrocities in Armenia were mild 
and sporadic outbreaks in comparison. The horrors of the Sepoy 
mutiny in India, or of any other war of recent times are not to be 
mentioned in the same day. We must go back to the French 
Revolution for something to compare to the present situation in 
Russia, and even that was not so widespread in extent nor so fierce 
and destructive in spirit. Events now transpiring mark the begin- 
ning of a revolution, the end of which can not be foretold. That 
it is partof the plan of Providence for the advancement of man- 
kind, no one can doubt.” 





TOPICS IN BRIEF. 


WHEN Platt was ruler in the land, 
And graft was coming thick, 
In passing through his able hand 
Did any of it STICK? 
Did ANY of it stick? 
DID any of it stick ?— The Chicago News. 


ApvocarTEs of the present style of football will find that the President is great 
at interference.— 7he Chicago News. 


Iris suggested that the pretender to the Russian throne may be insane. No 
doubt about it.— 7he Los Angeles Express. 


THE anarchist can take a look at Russia and see what the style of government 
he favors is really like.— The Washington Star. 


PRESIDENT McCALU’s offer to return $235,000 to the New York Life is not 
exactly proof of innocence.— The Detroit Journal. 


A REPORT from Seoul says the Korean emperor has agreed to Japan’s terms. 
Evidently there are humorists in Seoul.— 7he Chicago News. 


*TwouLp bea graceful thing for the republic of Panama to recognize the in- 
dependence of the Isle of Pines.— 7he Atlanta Constitution. 


On the year’s showing St. Petersburg is now about five strikes and six riots ‘ 
ahead of Chicago, almost a commanding lead.— 7 he Detroit Journal. 


KinG CHRISTIAN of Denmark has five thrones in his family. That seems to 
be introducing the McCurdy idea into Europe.— 7he New York World. 


It-is taken for granted, since the new king of Norway has chosen the title of 
Haakon VII, that there have been six other Haakons.—7he Kansas City Times. 


Tue Czar is naturally anxious to restore order and have everything going on 
smoothly before the arrival of Colonel Bryan next summer.— Zhe Kansas City 
Journal. 


THAT Detroit infidel who unveiled a statue to Satan in his front yard probably 
has a sneaking notion he is squaring himself for the hereafter.— 7e Atlanta 
Constitution. 


THE railroads are understood to sympathize deeply with the 
make the tariff the leading question during the coming session of 
Atlanta Journal, 


roposition to 
ngress.— 7 he 


AN editorial quoted in The American Hebrew for November 3 from “gue. 
and requoted in these columns on November 25, was inadvertently credited in our 
article to the former journal. 
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LETTERS AND ART. 


ECCLESIASTES AND THE RUBAIYAT. 


OVERS of FitzGerald will be interested in Dr. William 
Byron Forbush’s method of illustrating the spiritual kinship 

he discovers between Omar Khayyam and the author of the Book 
of Ecclesiastes. Dr. Forbush does not rest content when he has 
analyzed and compared the ideas of these two authors, but goes 
on to present to us portions of the wisdom of Koheleth clothed in 
the same metrical form in which FitzGerald gave us Omar. The 
Book. of Ecclesiastes, says Dr. Forbush, “is not popular”—a 
statement questioned by 





The Evening Post— 
“and yet it is the most 
modern book in the 
Bible.” Altho it is “ab- 
solutely bare of all ref- 
erence to the priests, the 
prophets, or the heroes 
of the Hebrews,” it is 
nevertheless, says Dr. 
Forbush, “thoroughly 
Hebraic in soul.” On 
this point, writing in 
The Biblical World, he 
continues : 


“It is not the voice 
of the ancient Jew, pas- 
toral, provincial, de- 
voted to the temple and 
the law, but of the Jew 
of to-day, the man of 
business, who has trav- 
eled, struggled, suffered, 


“ The reason why the‘ Rubaiyat’ has become and _ become disillu- 
a fad and almost a religion,” he says,“and the sjoned and careless of 
reason why Ecclesiastes has persisted in the orthodoxy. Still he is 
canon, in which it is the only contribution of a ’ 
skeptic, is because these books ‘face the Unseen the Jew, and the book 

could have been written 


with a cheer.’” 

by no one but a Jew. 
Renan regarded it as the most Jewish book in the canon. Its 
purview is Hebraic: only ‘the things that are under the sun.’ Its 
search is introspective, and it is the only subjective book in the 
Bible except Job.” 








REV. WILLIAM BYRON FORBUSH, PH.D. 


Seeking its analogies in other literatures, Dr. Forbush places it 
in the class with “ Byron, Heine, Pascal, and Omar Khayyam.” 
But while Byron “ bewails himself,” Koheleth is “concerned with 
the world-sorrow.” Heine “saw as distinctly as the writer of Ec- 
clesiastes the world’s vanity, but he chose to accept it in a spirit 
more elvish and romantic and less sincere.” Of them all it is the 
Persian Omar who offers “ the closest analogies to this Hebrew 
poet-philosopher” who preceded him by more than a thousand 
years. “In Omar we read the heart of the tired-out Oriental 
sensualism; in Koheleth, the weariness of the played-out tragedy 
of Hebrew nationalism.” We read further: 


“The study which the two poets make has the same subject. It 
is life, ‘the things that are done under the sun.’ The view is not 
that of the idealist, always smiling, vague, voluble; but that of 
those who will not blink nor be blind, who care nothing for tradi- 
tions or for authority; ‘too wise,’ as John Hay has said, ‘to be 
wholly poets, and yet too surely poets to be implacably wise.’ 
Omar has been stirred to speak by his scorn of philosophical futil- 
ities ; but Koheleth is moved rather by socialabuses. Each writes 
largely in the form of proverbial sayings, disconnected and discur- 
sive. Each assumes a representative capacity in his discussion of 
the universe. Omar was not a mere writer of wine-songs. The 
fact that he has been called a freethinker, a pantheist, an ortho- 
dox Moslem, a Sufi, a 60” vivant, a man of learning, a politician, 
agentle rhapsodist, shows how many-sided was the nature and the 
thought of him whom Dr. Bjerregaard calls‘a Socratic accoucheur.’ 


t 





The Hebrew title of Ecclesiastes is ‘Koheleth,’ a word with a 
feminine ending from a verb meaning ‘to gather in assemblies.’ 
It is evident that this title is intended to indicate that the author 
is a spokesman to or for a multitude. ...... 

“Each of these poets dwells upon the unending and apparently 
purposeless circuit of life from birth to the grave, and of the tire- 
some repetitions of human experience from age to age.” 


Dr. Forbush illustrates this point by the following “ translitera- 


tion” of the prologue to Ecclesiastes in the meter of FitzGerald: 
Out from the Cavern of a dreamless Deep 
The People huddle like to witless Sheep ; 
Like Cloud Heaps past the hoary-headed Hills 
They flit, as Phantoms to the Realms of Sleep. 


The pilgrim Sun bends bravely to his Quest, 

But, breathless, finds at night the self-same West. 
The River, cradled in the Mountains, roars 

Seaward, but sleeps at length upon the Crest. 


The Sea that smites the Stars with spendthrift blows 
Flings back upon itself in white repose ; 

The wearied Wind that swoops on cormorant wings 
Round and around in tiresome Circles goes. 


Through that same treadmill Circle all things pour, 

Charm’d by the droning Bagpipes heard of yore, 
The well-worn, whirling figures of the Show 

Play to tired Eyes their Melodrama hoar. 


Like Snowdrops falling in the unmarking Sea. 
Like Flowers that bloom to fade where no men be, 
Like sands that gulf an unremembered Shrine, 

So fall, so fade, so fail our Works—and We 


But with the resemblance there are differences. We read: 


“Both would ‘take the Cash and let the Credit go.’ But Eccle- 
siastes is a much more austere book than the ‘ Rubaiyat.’ While 
Koheleth agrees with Omar that ‘a man hath no better thing under 
the sun than to eat, and to drink, and to be merry,’ yet he does 
not, like Omar, exalt ‘wine, the sovereign alchemist.’...... 

“Neither does the writer of Ecclesiastes share Omar’s desire 
for a loved one beside him ‘singing in the wilderness,’ to remake 
a paradise. More bitter than death is ‘Woman, that snare whose 
heart is a net, whose arms are fetters.’ Ecclesiastes is strictly a 
bachelor’s book. You may remember that St. Jerome said that 
it was for middle-aged people. ...... 

“The reason why the ‘ Rubaiyat’ has become a fad and almost 
a religion, and the reason why Ecclesiastes has persisted in the 
canon, in which it is the only contribution of a skeptic, is because 
these books ‘face the Unseen with a cheer.” They help us on 
rainy nights and amid November recollections to make a cheery 
mastery of fate.” 


To quote again from Dr. Forbush’s transliteration of Koheleth’s 
thought: 


Would I exchange this Wisdom-Hunger, tho, 

For all the easy calm of Those-who-know ? 
Or barter the wild surges of my Soul 

For ordered throbbings of a heart in tow? 


Yet Kings and Subjects do like shadows flit 
Before the awful Throne where He doth sit. 

From Earth’s flat sieve we fall like desert sand. 
Who knows if He above regardeth it? 
We kneel and fall before His shadow’d sill. 
The very Hinges with our yearnings thrill. 

Our soundest knowledge is, ‘ We know Him not,’ 
Our safest eloquence is, ‘ Peace! be still.’ 





Lanier asan Artistic Pathfinder.—In his new “ Life of 
Sidney Lanier” Mr. Edwin Mims claims for the poet the credit of 
a pioneer in relation to several phases of our artistic and intellec- 
tual development. “He is the one man of letters in America,” we 
read, “who has had an adequate appreciation of the value of 
music in the culture of the modern world.” As thoa prophet in 
his own country,says Mr. Mims, he was one of the first to empha- 
size the importance of the orchestra and its possible development ; 
he sought to introduce music into the college course of study be- 
cause of its cultural and religious value; and as a teacher of Eng- 
lish literature he outlined a scheme which appears to have antici- 
pated the popular lectures now given in New York city and the 
University Extension courses common to such universities as those 
of Chicago and Pennsylvania. “It isa striking fact,” continues the 
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writer, “that every subject Lanier wrote about has more and 
more engaged the attention of scholars since his time.” Thus the 
compilation of a book of Elizabethan sonnets, which was for long 
a pet plan of Lanier’s, has been recently executed by Mr. Sidney 
Lee, the well-known English Shakespearean scholar. Lanier was 
also, we are reminded, the American pioneer in the study of the 
novel form, while his “ Science of English Verse” opened a new 
field in the constructive criticism of poetry. 


THE DRAMA VERSUS THE NOVEL. 


HAT the twentieth century may see the supremacy of the 
novel as an art form seriously challenged by the drama is a 
suggestion advanced by Mr. Brander Matthews, professor of dra- 
matic literature in Columbia University. As we glance down the 
long history of literature, writes Professor Matthews, we can not 
but notice that different literary forms have, at different times, 
achieved a sweeping popularity, absorbing at such times talents 
to which they were not naturally congenial. Thus at the begin- 
ning of the sixteenth century in England the drama was dominant. 
Two hundred years later the essay gained ascendency, to be sup- 
planted in turn by the novel, which still holds the field. Of the 
way in which the novel came to its own, and of the wide scope it 
has permitted itself, Professor Matthews, writing in 7he orth 
American Review, says: 


“ Altho the art of fiction must be almost as old as mankind itself, 
the prose novel, as we know it now, is a thing of yesterday only. 
It is not yet a hundred years since it established itself and claimed 
equality with the other forms of literature. Novelists there had 
been, no doubt, and of the highest rank; but it was not until after 
‘Waverley’ and its successors swept across Europe, triumphant 
and overwhelming, that a fiction in prose was admitted to full citi- 
zenship in the republic of letters. Nowadays, we are so accus- 
tomed to the novel and so familiar with its luxuriance in every 
modern language that we often forget its comparative youth. Yet 
we know that no one of the Muses of old was assigned to the fos- 
tering of prose-fiction, a form of literary endeavor which the 
Greeks did not foresee. If we accept Fielding’s contention that 
the history of ‘Tom Jones’ must be considered as a prose-epic, 
we are justified in the belief that the muse of the epic is not now 
without fit occupation, 

“Indeed, the modern novel is not only the heir of the epic, it 
has also despoiled the drama, the lyric, and the oration of part of 
their inheritance. ‘The Scarlet Letter,’ for example, has not a 
little of the lofty largeness and of the stately movement of true 
tragedy ; ‘Paul and Virginia,’-again, abounds in a passionate self- 
revelation which is essentially lyric;.and:»many a novel-with-a- 
purpose, needless to name-here, displays its author’s readiness to 
avail himself of all the devices of the orator. _ In fact, the novel is 
now so various and so many-sided that its hospitality is limitless. 
It welcomes alike. the exotic eroticism of Mr. Pierre Loti and the 
cryptic cleverness of Mr. Henry James, the accumulated adven- 
tures of Dumas and the inexorable veracity of, Tolstoy. It has 
tempted many a man who had no native endowment for it; Motley 
and Parkman and Froude risked themselves in imaginative fiction, 
as well as in the sterner history which was their real birthright. 
And so did Brougham, far more unfitted for prose-fiction than 
Johnson was for the graceful eighteenth-century essay or Peele 
and Greene for the acted drama. Perhaps it is a consequence of 
this variety of method, which lets it proffer.itself to every passer- 
by, that we recognize in the Victorian novel the plasticity of form 
and the laxity of structure which we have discovered to be charac- 
teristic of the Elizabethan drama.” 


Nevertheless, says Professor Matthews, the drama, “the most 
democratic of the arts,” has always had a powerful fascination for 


the novelists, “ who are forever casting longing eyes on the stage.” 
We read further: 


“Mr. James himself has tried it, and Mr. Howells and Mark 
Twain also. Balzac believed that he was destined to make his 
fortune in the theater; and one of Thackeray’s stories was made 
Over out of a comedy acted only by amateurs. Charles Reade 
“alled himself a dramatist forced to be a novelist by bad laws. 
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Flaubert and the Goncourts, Zola and Daudet wrote original plays, 
without ever achieving the success which befell their efforts in 
prose-fiction. And now, in the opening years of the twentieth 
century, we see Mr. Barrie in London and Mr. Hervieu in Paris 
abandoning the novel in which they have triumphed for the far 
more precarious drama. Nor is it without significance that the 
professional playwrights seem to feel little or no temptation to 
turn story-tellers. Apparently the dramatic form is the more at- 
tractive and the more satisfactory, in spite of its greater difficulty 
and its greater danger. 

“ Perhaps, indeed, we may discover in this difficulty and danger 
one reason why the drama is more interesting than prose-fiction. 
A true artist can not but tire of a form that is too facile; and he 
is ever yearning for a grapple with stubborn resistance. He de- 
lights in technic for its own sake, girding himself joyfully to van- 
quish its necessities. He is aware that an art which does not de- 
mand a severe apprenticeship for the slow mastery of its secrets 
will fail to call forth his full strength. He knows that it is bad for 
the art and unwholesome for the artist himself, when the condi- 
tions are so relaxed that he can take it carelessly. ...... 

“In other words, the novel is too easy to be wholly satisfactory 
to an artist in literature. It is a loose form of hybrid ancestry ; 
it may be of any length; and it may be told in any manner—in 
letters, as an autobiography or as a narrative. It may gain praise 
by the possession of the mere externals of literature, by sheer 
style. It may seek to please by description of scenery, or by dis- 
section of motive. It may be empty of action and filled with phi- 
losophy. Jt may be humorously perverse in its license of digres- 
sion—as it was in Sterne’s hands, for example. It may be all 
things to all men: it is a very chameleon-weathercock. And it is 
too varied, too negligent, too lax to spur its writer to his utmost 
effort, to that stern struggle with technic which is a true artist’s 
never-failing tonic.” 


Sidney Lanier asserted that the novel was a finer form than the 
drama because there were subtleties of feeling which Shakespeare 
could not make plain 
and George Eliot could. 
But Mat- 
thews answers: 





Professor 


“Ts there no rich var- 
iety of self-analysis in 
‘Macbeth,’ one may ask, 
and in‘Hamlet’? Did 
any novelist of the 
seventeenth century lay 
bare the palpitations of 
the female heart more 
delicately than Racine? 
Did any novelist of the 
eighteenth century re- 
veal a subtler insight 
into the hidden recesses 
of feminine psychology 
than Marivaux? Itmay 
be true enough that, in 
the nineteenth century, 
prose-fiction has been 
more fortunate than the 
drama, and that the nov- 
elists have achieved tri- 
umphs of insight and of 
subtlety denied to the 
dramatists. But who 
shall say that this immediate inferiority of the play to the novel 
is inherent in the form itself? Who will deny that it may be 
merely the defect of the playwrights of our time? Who will 
assert that a more accomplished dramatist may not come for- 
ward in the twentieth century to prove that the drama is a fit in- 





PROF. BRANDER MATTHEWS. 


He suggests that “the supremacy of the novel 
may be challenged by the drama more swiftly 
than now seems likely.’’ 


“ The art of the dramatist is not yet at its richest; but it bristles 
with difficulties such as a strong man joys in overcoming. In this 
sharper difficulty is its most obvious advantage over the art of the 
novelist; and here is its chief attraction for the story-teller, weary 
of a method almost too easy to be worth while. Here is a reason 
why one may venture a doubt whether the novel, which has been 
dominant, not to say domineering, in the second half of the nine- 
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teenth century, may not have to face a more acute rivalry of the 
drama in the first half of the twentieth century. The vogue of the 
novel is not likely to wane speedily ; but its supremacy may be 
challenged by the drama more swiftly than now seems likely.” 





A SUICIDE EPIDEMIC ON THE FRENCH 
STAGE. 


~ INCE the first novelties of the Paris dramatic season were re- 
ferred to in these pages, a curious and remarkable phenomenon 

has occurred on the stage of the French capital. 
than a suicide epidemic. The playwrights have become pessimis- 
tic, morbid, not to say bloodthirsty, the Parisian critics say, and 
they think it time to calla halt. Last year optimism prevailed— 
sweetness and light reigned, and every complication was happily 
solved by the dramatists. Whence the sudden change in the out- 
look and.temper? it is asked on all sides. 


Itis nothing less 


“ A tragic ending,” says 
the critic of Le Figaro,“ has become the rule” at this time, and 
the correspondent of 7he Pall Mall Gazette (London) wonders at 
this “ species of fury against the human race,” which “ slays at the 
least provocation.” The latter goes on to say in commenting on 
the newest French plays: 


“It is very largely a question of temperament, no doubt, but it 
may be asked whether the brutal verities of life do not find too 
large a place at this moment upon the French stage. It is a fash- 
ion that has only grown up of quite recent years; it was the first 
breakaway from the romanticism and the earlier classicism that, 
up to that moment, bound the theater in bands of steel. In the 
early days of Victorien Sardou the theater was a ‘closed’ profes- 
sion. It needed, no doubt, some heroic efforts to break through 
the old and hidebound usage ; but the ground being now clear and 
the Jast remaining prejudice swept away, why not return to the 
older, more wholesome and sweeter traditions of the stage? In- 
deed, I_ but express a current opinion here when I say that the 
world is sick of the horribles in four acts and 
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the Wercure de France is impressed with the skill of the con- 
struction, the fine dialogue and the seriousness of the whole drama, 
which “ profoundly moves the spectator.” 


? 


Bernstein’s “La Rafale” is a variation upon a stale and dis- 


agreeable French theme. It tells the painful story of a woman 
who leaves an uncongenial husband and follows another man, whom 
she loves and with whom she expects to be happy in a union con- 
demned by the law and public opinion. It ends in a tragedy—the 
woman's suicide, and illustrates the truth that the wages ~* sin is 
death. 
ture of modern life or morals. 


a different category. 


The play is strong and dramatic, but presents no new fea- 
Bataille’s “ Marche Nuptiale” is in 
In outline the plot is as follows: 


Mlle. Grace de Plersans is a young girl of a noble and distin- 
guished provincial family. She is ardent, somewhat mystical, and 
capable of self-sacrifice and enthusiasm. She falls in love with 
her music teacher, a poor, awkward, socially inferior young man. 
She follows the music teacher to Paris and enters with him upona 
sordid, hard, miserable existence. He can scarcely make a living, 
but Grace is heroic, devoted, high-minded, and there is something 
maternal in her affection for her insignificant husband. She finds 
it necessary to ask the husband of a former school friend of hers 
to give Marillot some employment, and that person no sooner does 
her this favor than he insults her by advances of an infamous 
character. These she repels with great dignity and the man hum- 
bly apologizes and promises to so conduct himself as to deserve 
her tull pardon. ' 

After a time Grace visits Mme. LechAtelier, her friend, and in 
the course of her new experiences she realizes that she no longer 
loves her husband and does love her friend’s husband. ‘The dis- 
covery startles and profoundly agitates her. ‘Too loyal and sin- 
cere to act a base part, she knows that her fatal marriage means 
life-long misery. Her new love is reciprocated, and she is pas- 
sionately urged by LechAtelier to yield to her heart and seek hap- 
piness with one worthy of her. This being, for her, a degrading 
alternative, she commits suicide. 


The character-drawing in this drama is subjected to much criti- 
cism, and various inconsistencies and improb- 





awaits some new prophet of.the reaction.” 


These and similar comments refer to Leon 
‘Grandillot’s “ Vers l’Amour” (literally, “ To- 
ward Love”) Henri Bernstein’s “ La Rafale” 
(“The Squall”), Henri Bataille’s “Marche 
Nuptiale ” (“ The Wedding March”), and Jules 
J -maitre’s “ Bertrade.” 

All these plays are praised as literature 
and criticized as art. They are not thesis- 
plays, but studies of situations and characters, 
and the playwrights are accused of making 
their pictures too dark and too painful—darker 
than the reality. 

The plots of the plays named may be briefly 
narrated : 


In “Vers l’Armour,” a brilliant and pop- 
ular young painter, Jacques Martel, meets a 
girl, Blanche, who works as adress model in a 
store. He falls in love with her, but he does 
not treat the affair seriously. He soon aban- 
dons her and consents to marry a society girl, 
Yvonne. Accident brings him and Blanche 
face to face again, and as a result the pro- 
jected marriage is declared off. Some years 
pass; Jacques once more meets Blargche, who 
is married to an old, austere, and correct of- 
ficer. She is not happy with her husband, but grateful for the 
position he has given her in society. Jacques is more in love with 
her than ever; she has merely a passing fancy for him. It is he 
who is the sufferer now, and it is Blanche who neglects him and 
treats his passion lightly. Her indifference troubles and exasper- 
ates him, and at last, vainly yearning for love, he determines to 
commit suicide. We leave him gazing ata lake into which he is 
presently to throw himself. 


The critics are divided as to the qualities of this play. 


season. 


That of 





JULES LEMATTRE, 


The most widely known of the French play- 
wrights who have contributed to the “epi- 
demic of suicide” on the Parisian stage this 


abilities are pointed out in the plot. In spite 
of these, the play is effective and moving. 
Finally, Jules Lemaitre’s “ Bertrade,” which 
is called a comedy, imposes a death sentence 
on a proud duke who, in these commercial 
days, can not save or preserve his honor in 


any other way. This is the story in brief: 


The Duke de Mauferrand is a ruined aris- 
tocrat of the “old school.” He has squan- 
dered his sister’s fortune as well as his own, 
but he refuses for a long time to trouble him- 
self about vulgar money matters. He is 
pressed by his creditors, however, and some 
means of escape must be found. His only 
daughter, Bertrade, who has been brought up 
away from home and has not known any par- 
ental affection, can solve the problem by mar- 
rying a self-made millionaire who has asked 
for her hand. She loves another, and firmly 
declines to sell herself. Even the prospect 
of her father’s bankruptcy and disgrace fails 
to move her. There is another way out—the 
widow of a wealthy Austrian baron, a former 
actress with whom he had had an intrigue in 
his wild-oats period, wants tomarry him. She 
purchases all his debts, and he practically 
consents to accept her offer, notwithstanding 
her past, but too well known to him. 

Bertrade interferes, however, and by an appeal to his sense of 
self-respect and decency upsets the arrangement. What solution 
remains? Ruin can not be averted honorably, and so the duke 
shoots himself. 





This is Lemaitre’s second play since he withdrew from political 
and nationalist agitation and resumed literary activity. Last 
year he produced a delightful comedy of artist life which had 
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much charm of atmosphere and won a distinct success. “Ber- 
trade,” while, according to the critics, replete with characteristic 
touches showing the hand of a literary master, is inferior in con- 
struction and deficient in dramatic interest. The subject, too, is 
rather antiquated, even if the cutting of the knot by suicide be a 
new departure for the class of plays depicting the conflict between 
the old nobility and the new power, high finance.—77ans/ations 
made for THE LITERARY DIGEST. . 


BOUGUEREAU’S ARTISTIC 
FAILURE. 


HE work of that widely popular French painter, W. A. Bou- 
guereau, who was discussed at some length in these columns 
at the time of his death, moves Mr. Frank Fowler to some inter- 
esting remarks on the futility of great technical gifts when divorced 
from artistic sincerity. Asa corollary to this 
Mr. Fowler suggests that a uniform suavity of 
expression, such as Bouguereau’s art exempli- 
fies, is incompatible with any deeply felt mes- 
sage or emotion on the part of the artist. 
“Artists of unflinching purpose,” he writes, 
“have wrought persistently, humbly, but have 
found no ready and prescribed method by 
which to interpret noble moments and aspects 
of nature.” Such artists have eventually ac- 
quired “a language by which to express them- 
selves,” but “ this medium has been freighted 
with too stirring messages to admit of a uni- 
form suavity of utterance.” Of Bouguereau, 
on the other hand, Mr. Fo-vler says: “In 
the whole range of painting we have yet to 
discover so even a performance as Bouguereau 
has left to the world.” He continues (in- 
Scribner's Magazine, December): 

“Feeble Gainsboroughs, slipshod Sir Josh- 
uas, tentative Rembrandts, indifferent Van 
Dykes, tight and unsupple pictures by Vel- 
asquez are not unknown to us; but who can 
point to a moment when Bouguereau is not 
entirely master of himself and of his technic? 
No false note (from his premises), no search- 
ing,no hesitation here! Not for him the emotions, the agitations, 
the wrestlings that have disturbed so many workers in the field of 
painting for the past thirty years, during which experimental period 
much light has been thrown on the various aspects of nature and 
the very manipulation of paint as a means of interpreting them.” 


THE LESSON OF 


ment. 


Yet Bouguereau consistently falls short, says Mr. Fowler, of 
“that mysterious quality which stands for high art”—a quality 
which has at times been achieved by “rare natures which could 
neither draw nor paint in the conventionally accepted meaning of 
such competency.” The gist of Mr. Fowler’s contention would 
seem to be that technic without temperament is even more futile 
than is temperament without technic. We read further: 

“ Rubinstein, who, in his impassioned playing, could be guilty of 
a false note, so thrilled his hearers beyond the impeccable per- 
formance of a virtuoso that he was readily forgiven; for at his 
touch meadows smiled, brooks murmured, larks sang and soared 
away. Suggestion, feeling, emotion, all those elements of our 
nature which, when stirred, provoke a glow that is healthful and 
sane, were Called up by the master, and we were correspondingly 
grateful. This indeed is the function of the artist—this it is to 
create—to furnish a means of recreation in others. There are 
many ways of doing this, but to be potent, it must spring from the 
source of a truly artistic temperament.” 

In further explanation of Bouguereau’s failure to impress other 
artists, Mr. Fowler suggests that he “ felt life pictorially, not really.” 
On this point he goes on to say: 


“He made Pictures of things, not characteristic impressions 
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MR. FRANK FOWLER, N, A. 


Bouguereau’s paintings, he argues, empha- 
size the futility of technic without tempera- 
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which were felt as human situations humanly observed. A peas- 
ant was to him a pretty object placed in a pretty scene, not a hu- 
man being of the soil and living on the fruit of his labor. No 
ardent sun has tanned this creature’s skin, nor has toil indurated 
and distorted his form. No feelings are evoked in regarding this 
presentation but those of superficial pleasure at the conventional 
skill displayed by correct drawing and fluent brush-work. 

“In mythological, ecclesiastical, religious, or genre subjects it is 
the same—a pictorial portrayal of a given theme, not an interpreta- 
tion of a situation, a page of life. And as the end is merely pic- 
torial, there was little need of Bouguereau exhausting himself on 
intense preoccupation and study of the myriad aspects of the nat- 
ural world under varying conditions. We all know of a painter 
who has passed years in interpreting a single scene at different 
hours of the day—steeping his soul and the soul of the beholder in 
mysteries of light. Our present painter, with a perfect pencil- 
study of his composition and his forms, might have dispensed with 
further reference to the outside world than that already made by 
him and still complete his pictured theme. He is perfectly 
equipped to do this, has been almost from the 
beginning ; and it is this faculty which has 
caused us to allude to him ‘as of one of ar- 
rested outlook. Given technical proficiency 
and an incuriousness concerning the subtle 
beauties and charms of the’surrounding world, 
and one may produce readily, prodigiously, 
prodigally, and in the sequel please readily 
and prodigiously those who have not been 
trained to see finely and to exact keenly those 
qualities in art which stand for distinction.” 


Bouguereau’s failure to win the approval of 
his contemporaries in art, says Mr. Fowler, 
throws some light on “the value of an artist’s 
naive and earnest attitude in the presence of 
nature and on the futility of great science and 
skill if unaccompanied by this personal equa- 
tion of sincerity.” man “of 
superlative technical competence” who ap- 
peared unstirred by nature and who was “ con- 
tent to employ his unquestioned skill upon 
themes unwarmed by a spontaneous emo- 
tion.” “Nowhere,” exclaims Mr. Fowler, 
“do we feel that this painter has been siirred 
by one subiect more than by another.” 

The lesson of Bouguereau’s artistic failure, 
says Mr. Fowler, is applicable to literature as well as to painting. 
“ Literature,” we read, “is another art that through too fluent pro- 
duction threatens, in many instances, to stultify the taste and blunt . 
the judgment of the very audience it should illuminate and in- 
struct.” Fluency of speech in this particular, he asserts, seems in 
inverse ratio to the importance of the statement made. He quotes 
a recent writer who, in speaking of “ easy producers” in the field 
of literature and the fate they finally meet with, says that “ this 
may very well be the revenge that time takes upon them to make ~ 
up for the amount of space they happen immediately to occupy.” 


Here was a 





NOTES. 


By some inadvertence, credit was omitted from an article in last week’s issue 
entitled “‘ Where Man Fails as a Novelist.”” This was condensed from “ Women’s 
Clothes in Men’s Books,” in The Critic. 


AN interesting feature of the notable Shakespearean revival that the present 
dramatic season is witnessing is the production of “ King Lear” by Robert Man- 
tell at the Garden Theater, New York city. This play, we are told, has not been 
seen in New York for seventeen years. 


ACCORDING to Mrs. Craigie (John Oliver Hobbes), who is now lecturing in 
this country, there would be some excuse, in England at least, for a “‘a professor- 
ship of satire” at each of the principal seats of learning. The understanding of 
irony, she says, seems to have suffered an eclipse during the last half century. As 
illustrative of this particular phase of obtuseness she cites the way Plato has been 
taught in the English schools. She says: ‘“ The most ironical utterances of 
Plato and satires on Paganism more overwhelming than the hardest cynicism 
toward Christianity in the works of Voltaire or Anatole France, have been 
preached in seriousness as tho the very evils he satirized were admirable, and the 
very moral he conveyed was immoral.” 
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SCIENCE AND INVENTION. 


MAKING GOOD USE OF RUBBISH. 


HE use of combustible rubbish as fuel to operate an electric 

plant has been attempted for several years past in various 
The first American 
city to experiment along this line is New York, where two such 
plants have now been put into operation by Commissioner Wood- 
bury of the Street-Cleaning Department. 


European cities with more or less success. 


One of these, which 





Courtesy of “‘ Electricity.” 


GENERATING STATION OF NEW YORK’S MUNICIPAL LIGHTING PLANT. 


lights the new Williamsburg Bridge over the East River and also 
heats the neighboring public schools in winter, is described in 
Electricity (New York, November 15) by Irving Thomson. 
this writer: 


Says 


“Both plants make a point of consuming rubbish collected from 
the streets. This rubbish might be described as consisting of the 
following: Paper of all descriptions, including cardboard ; wood, 
including old furniture with its stuffing, barrels, boxes, etc... . . 

“The plant illustrated was started up on October 30. It is situ- 
ated d'rectly under the new Williamsburg Bridge at Delancey 
Street and the East River. The equipment is contained within 
two buildings, one housing the furnaces‘and boilers, the other pro- 
viding accommodations for the generating plant, The first build- 
ing covers an area approximately 150 feet by 70 feet, and is 30 feet 
in height. In it the rubbish is received on the lower floor, and is 
dumped directly from the street wagons on to an endless conveyor, 
which carries it up an incline toa platform above the furnaces. 
This conveyor travels at the rate of 60 feet a minute, and, as it car- 
ries the waste material upward, a gang of sorters pick out the 
material which in their experience would interfere with combus- 
tion. Several men and boys.are stationed on either side of the 
conveyor, making the final sorting process a means of eliminating 
such unwieldy articles as would be likely to clog the chutes leading 
to the furnaces or limit the intensity of the active combustion. 

“When the matter reaches the top of this conveyor it falls ona 
sheet-iron platform containing openings which lead into three of 
the four furnaces. Through these three separate chutes the rub- 
bish is pushed down by men with shovels. Owing to the draft 
caused by. the chimney, built in connection with this plant, of a 
height of at least 80 feet, there is no possibility of the heat or 
flames coming up through these chutes and affecting. the workers 
above. Back draft in this construction has been entirely elimin- 
ated, thus supplying an indispensable element of safety in conjunc- 
tion with this class of work. 

“ Along the outside of the building an inclined wagon way has 
been constructed, which is used only by the drivers whose wagons 
contain material requiring neither picking nor sorting....... 

“Such material as large pieces of lumber, entire barrels, old 
sofas and chairs, etc., which could not be dropped down through 
the chutes are thrown directly into the furnaces through the firing 
doors on the lower floor. The light and highly combustible nature 
of the material consumed, in conjunction with the heavy draft 
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caused by the chimney, prevents any unusual waste of heat when 
the furnace doors are opened.” 


A novel feature is the direct separation of the furnaces from. 
the boilers, resulting not only in complete combustion and conse- 
quent absence of smoke, but also in the possible use of the fur- 
naces simply as rubbish crematories, when it is not desired to gen- 
erate steam. When steam is to be made, furnaces and boilers are 
joined by opening dampers in a series of short flues. 
further : 


To quote 


“Calculation . . . would tend to show that every wagon-load of 
1,000 pounds of rubbish dumped into the furnaces would develop 
125 horse-power hours. Anestimate of the number of horse-power 
hours required in the form of electrical energy to do the lighting 
of the bridge would be a means of calculating the number of 
wagon-loads of rubbish necessary to provide an adequate supply 
of heat energy. Onthe basis established, derived from the figures. 
given, about fourteen 16 candle-power incandescents, or two en- 
closed arcs, could be lit one hour from the heat obtained by the 
combustion of eight pounds of rubbish. Both the labor bill and 
the rate of depreciation must be included in any calculations giv- 
ing rise to practical data on the subject.” 


The furnaces consume material that the city used to pay to get 
rid of, and this now not only produces valuable light and heat but 
also residues of combustion that are sold as fertilizers. Tobacco- 
growers find this quality of ash of particular service to them in 
their industry. In addition, much of it is placed on scows and 
used on the water front for filling. It should be noted that to. 
make this kind of rubbish disposal profitable, it is necessary that 
householders should not mix their combustible and incombustible 
refuse. This separation was first required in New York by Colonel 
Waring, and to him are therefore due the thanks of the com- 
munity for taking the first steps toward what appears to bea great 
piece of municipal economy. 


THE BED OF THE NIAGARA RIVER. 


HE recent Canadian hydraulic operations at Niagara, neces- 
sitating the construction of immense coffer-dams, which 

have laid open to view considerable areas of the river-bed, have 
put us in possession of information, regarding this part of the 
river, that would have been impossible otherwise to obtain. In 





Courtesy of “Electricity.” 
PLACING AN OLD LOUNGE IN THE FURNACE. 


an article contributed to 7he Electrical Review (New York, No- 
vember 11), Alton D. Adams reminds us that by far the greater 
part of the river finds its way through the Canadian channel, so 
that while the American fall has occasionally been completely dried 
up by ice-jams in the rapids, thus exposing the bottom of the: 
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American channel, the greater depth of the Canadian channel has 
kept its fall in continuous operation. He says: 


“Mystery hangs over the Canadian channel. No bridge spans 
it. No boat has ever crossed it. None of the many unfortunates 
that have made its fatal descent has returned to describe its break- 
ers. To-day its greater portion remains as unexplored as when 
Father Hennepin, in 1679, first saw that ‘great and prodigious 
cadence of waters which falls down after a surprising and astonish- 
ing manner, insomuch that the universe does not afford its parallel.’ 

“In its course of 3,000 feet over the cascades above the Horse- 
shoe Falls Niagara River descends fifty-five feet. With 222,000 
cubic feet per second as the total normal discharge of the river, 
and with ninety per cent. of this discharge going down ihe Cana- 
dian channel, the volume there is 199,800 cubic feet per second. 
This volume of water falling fifty-five feet does work at a rate of 
somewhat more than 1,370,000 horse-power, or more than twice 
the ultimate capacity of all the electric plants under construction 
about the falls. 

“This great power is expended in breaking and grinding up the 
hard limestone of the river-bed. Results of this work of the water 
were exposed to view by the building of coffer-dams outside of the 
proposed intake works of the Ontario Power Company at the Duf- 
ferin islands, and of the Electrical Development Company a little 
farther down stream, near the shore of Queen Victoria Park. By 
the coffer-dam of the former company some twenty acres, and by 
that of the latter company about twelve acres of the river-bed 
were for the first time laid bare to the viewof man. Not only was 
the bed-rock found to be much fissured and worn into peculiar 
hummocks and pot-holes, but great fragments of the limestone 
ledge, measuring one to several yards in each dimension, were 
found loose on the bottom, as may be seen from the views here- 
with. This quarrying by the water in the river-bed is pushing the 
rapids as well as the falls back toward Lake Erie.” 


By these operations, Mr. Adams tells us, the first accurate data 
as to the depth of water in the Canadian channel have been ob- 
tained. A ship drawing sixteen feet of water once went over 
Horseshoe Falls, but the construction of the coffer-dams has shown 
that this depth is much less than the maximum. To quote again: 


“From the head of Niagara River at Buffalo to within a mile of 
the falls the deepest part of the channel has about twenty feet of 
water. . . . In order to construct its works, the Electrical Devel- 
opment Company carried a crib coffer-dam with a length of 2,150 
feet out into the river to a distance of more than 500 feet from the 
natural shore line in Queen Victoria Park. Near its outermost 
part this coffer-dam reached a depth of twenty-four feet of water, 
and a bed-rock level of 515 feet above tide. At this point the sur- 
face level of the river was thus about 539 feet, and the location 
was between the first and the second cascade. Below this cascade, 
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THE CLAIMS OF OSTEOPATHY. 

R. A. T. STILL, known as the “father of osteopathy,” 
contributes to 7he /ndependent (New York, November 9), 
an account of the principles of that school of therapeutics. Inthe 
succeeding issue of the same paper this is answered by Dr. James 
J. Walsh of the editori- 
al staff of 7he Medical 
News. Dr. Still be- 
lieves that his method, 
which, he’ asserts, he 
evolved through many 
years of adjustment, in- 
volves nothing that sci- 
ence will deny and that, 
given the facts, his con- 
clusions are inevitable. 
Dr. Walsh, on the other 
hand, asserts that all of 
Dr. Still's facts are 
known to every medical 
student at the end of 
his second year and that 
the cures effected by his 
method are due in great 
part to their effect on the 

patient’s imagination. 
Dr. Still’s article is 
taken up largely with a 
description of the hu- 
man organism whose distinctive feature, as he looks upon it, is 
the bony skeleton, arranged on the best mechanical principles, 
with lubricated joints, elastic pads, etc., so as to withstand exter- 
nal forces in the most effective way. Attached to this skeleton 
are the muscles, which receive their energy from the blood, in con- 
nection with a system of organs whose function is to add to it or 
take from it certain substances. On the free supply of this fluid 
depend the life and activity of the tissues. Dr. Still goes on to 

Say: 





DR. A. T. STILL, 
The “ Father of Osteopathy.” 


“Knowing that the death of any structure depended on the ces- 
sation of its blood stream and that death could not occur without 
this, I reasoned that disease, which is really a fractional death, 
must be due to a partial cessation of the blood-flow from some 
mechanical obstruction to the artery or vein of the organ primarily 
affected. Studying hundreds of post-mortem speci- 
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Courtesy of “* The Electrical Review.” 


VIEW OF THE BED OF NIAGARA RIVER LAID BARE BY COFFER-DAM. 


about 450 feet from the original shore line, the depth of water was 
nineteen feet. So strong was the current between the two points 
just mentioned that it was found necessary to give the stone and 
timber coffer-dam a total thickness of forty feet, with six feet of 
clay puddle in between its two sections. At various points off the 
shore of Queen Victoria Park the velocity of the river current was 
found to be eight to seventeen feet per second.” 





mens, I found this to be true in every case: that is, 
there was some derangement of the blood supply, 
either causing or accompanying all disease pro- 
cesses. From this fact came the first postulate of 
osteopathy: ‘An unobstructed, healthy flow of ar- 
terial blood is life.’ With this in mind I began to 
treat my patients by manipulations, to stir up the 
blood supply of those organs, such as the liver and 
bowels, which were easily reached. I got some re- 
sults, but realized that I was only on the first round 
of the ladder. I had not yet found the real underly- 
ing cause of disease. 

“I knew that it was due to the comparative purity 
of the blood in three men who, when exposed to the 
same disease, one died, one recovered, and the third 
did not even become ill; but what was back of this 
condition of the blood?” 


Further study, Dr. Still says, showed him that the 
selection and absorption of the food, and all the 
other activities that influence the blood, are controlled by the 
nervous system and that all the bodily functions are carried on 
by and have centers in the cord which gives off a pair of nerves 
between each pair of vertebre. To quote further: 


“These nerves passed out through very small openings, called 
foramina, and through these same openings between the vertebrae 
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passed in the blood-vessels supplying the cord. Through these 
tiny openings, then, went all the vital impulses between the cord 
and viscera, and also the gross nourishment of the cord. Through 
them went life. 

“Here, as nowhere else, would an apparently minor condition 
cause widespread results, and here I found most of the mechanical 
derangements that I knew must precede disease. I say most, be- 
cause other mechanical lesions, such as contracted muscles, tumors 
causing sciatica, constipated colon causing varicocele, etc., do oc- 
cur, but at these formina we find the seat of nine-five per cent. or 
more of the lesions. The lesion consists of a’slip or sub-luxation 
of a vertebra causing a change in the size of the foramen and con- 
sequent interference with the nerves and vessels. This theory has 
been proven a fact by examination, treatment, and cure of thou- 
sands of cases. That it is possible, no one but a fool can deny ; 
that it is a fact, no one who has thoroughly investigated will 


“To end with, believing as we do that the mechanical displace- 
ment of the bony vertebrz constitutes most of the lesions causing 
disease, and since the vertebrz are bones, and since osteon means 
bone, we do not think that ‘osteopathy’ is such a misnomer for 
our science as some critics will try to indicate by saying that we 
believe all diseases start iri the bones and are cured by rubbing 
them.” 


In his answer to Dr. Still, Dr. Walsh points out that if the 
claims of the osteopathists are true, ninety-five per cent. of all dis- 
eases must be due to some pathological condition of the spinal 
column. He writes: 


“ All that is necessary, then, for the medical attendant in ninety- 
five per cent. of human diseases is to correct this subluxation or 
slip of the vertebre. This is, according to the founder of osteop- 
athy, the whole secret of his school of explaining and treating dis- 
ease. Practically all that has ever been discovered in medicine 
has been a delusion, or at least it has been so superficial as to be 
useless. Here is absolute truth at last—ninety-five per cent. of all 
disease is due to a slip of the parts of the backbone. This new 
etiology is at least simple enough for all to understand.” 


Is it possible, Dr. Walsh asks, that physicians, in all their stud- 
ied investigations of the cause of disease, have missed such a sim- 
ple truth as this? The spinal column and the lesions that occur in 
connection with it have been carefully investigated, and the dis- 
eases that are specifically caused thereby, such as Pott’s disease 
(causing humpback) and kyphotic heart, are well known. Here, 
he says, we surely have the lesions suggested by Dr. Still, but the 


symptoms supposed to be due to them are absent. He goes on: 


“The man who runs and reads might think from Dr. Still’s arti- 
cle that there had been very little time and study devoted to dis- 
eases of the spinal column before osteopathy began its work. As 
a matter of fact, however, medical literature teems with investiga- 
tions of all kinds devoted especially to the spinal column and its 
various pathological conditions. . . . The medical journals show 
hundreds of careful studies of the spinal column made every year 
with the most careful search made for any such causes of disease 


as Dr. Still speaks of, with young men in every country only too. 


anxious to obtain reputation by some such startling observation 
yet without confirmation of his ideas.” 


The cures effected by osteopathy Dr. Walsh classes with those 
brought about by Christian Science or by faith-healing. He says: 


“Asa matter of fact, most people who suffer from chronic ail- 
ments can be cured by almost any means from which they confi- 
dently expect relief. It is from among this class of persons that 
the cures made by Christian Scientists are recruited. The heal- 
ers only persuade their patients that they have nothing the matter 
with them, and straightway they begin to get better, and eventually 
are entirely relieved. At least as many patients have been cured 
by Christian Science as by osteopathy in this country. Were the 
ailments of such persons, therefore, imaginary? Not entirely. 
Their sense of discouragement, however, prevented their nervous 
system from exercising sufficient control over certain tissues to 
enable them to throw off low-grade pathological processes. If the 
mere influence of suggestion, the only remedy of Christian Science, 
can accomplish so much, it is easy to understand how mutch may 
be expected from similar suggestion aided by the influence upon 
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the mind of the repeated, systematic manipulations of an osteopath 
in whom confidence is reposed. The chronic sufferers who be- 
come the vaunted cures of the osteopath now belong to the same 
class that have alwaysin all ages enabled the irregular practitioner 
of medicine to point with pride to his cured patients, and so gain 
new adherents for his system. In all the history of medicine, 
however, not a single therapeutic measure of enduring value has 
ever been introduced to the notice of the medical profession in 
this way.” 


That the regular medical profession is opposed to osteopathy as 
a method of treating disease, as the general public seems to think, 
Dr. Walsh explicitly denies. He says: 


“ Any manipulations that will aid in the cure of disease, any rub- 
bings that by favoring the circulation ‘to certain parts will relieve 
symptoms, any massage or other physical measures that will help 
suffering humanity, the medical profession is not only perfectly 
willing, but ever ready to accept and adopt. There is only one 
reason for the opposition to legislation that would allow osteopa- 
thists to treat disease. The human body is, as Dr. Still says, an 
extremely complex machine. Those who spend a lifetme in its 
study are only too ready to acknowledge how little they know 
about it at the end. If physicians are to practise medicine and 
treat disease with any hope of success, they must as far as possible 
know all that is known up to the present time about the body and 
its diseases. If the osteopaths will but pass the ordinary State 
board examinations in medicine, the regular profession will be 
only too willing to let them practise the cure of disease as they 
think best.” 





A VALUABLE TREE—THE MAHWA. 

S a reliable commercial source of sugar, the flowers of the 

Mahwa tree (Bassia latifolia) of India are being brought into 

notice. The following description of the tree and of the numerous 

products that it yields are from a translation, published in 7he 

National Druggist (St. Louis, November) of a lecture delivered 

by Professor Voight before the Natural Science Society of Ham- 
burg, Germany. He said: 


“The Mahwa, as a nut-bearing tree, has been known for many 
ages. In the Lawsof Manu the priesthood of India are forbidden 
to indulge in madhvi, a fiery liquor made from the fruit, and in 
the ‘Collection of Indian Remedies,’ by Suruta, we are told that 
the tree yields a sugary paste, from which a fermented drink is 
made. 

“It belongs to the sapotacee [star-apple family], the family to 
which belongs the very important gutta-percha tree of the Malay 
Archipelago, and is found only in the northern border of India, 
where it grows clear to the foot of the mighty Himalayas. It 
grows from 50 to 65 feet high, and is one of the few deciduous 
trees of that region. Its blooming period lasts from the end of 
February till April. Quickly after the pollen is formed, the whit- 
ish tubular flowers swell to balls about as large as a cherry, which 
contain a large amount of invert sugar (honey). The flower tubes 
fall, covering the ground in the’ greatest profusion. They are 
eagerly gathered by the natives and eaten. A tree yields from 
200 to 300 pounds of flowers, which, when dry, weigh about half 
as much, and occupy about one-fourth as much space. 

“The land is leased°to the natives, and as the region where it 
grows is of a poor and stony soil, the tree constitutes an important 
source of food. 

“The fruit is usually mixed with rice and thuseaten. The dried 
flowers have very much the taste and appearance of raisins. They 
are exported to Europe as a curiosity, and are also used as food 
for animals. Distillation yields a large percentage of spirits, which 
diluted with water makes ‘davu,’ anative whisky very much used. 
It comes on the market in oaken barrels, and is highly esteemed 
by Europeans, who claim that it equals the best whisky. Almost 
every village has its distillery. In the island Carougo, just outside 
of Bombay, some 60,000 to 80,000 rupees are invested in stills 
alone. ; 

“Beside the flowers the seed are of considerable use. They 
contain a fat of butter-like consistency, which serves as a food 
stuff. It is called ‘#owra,’ and the crude stuff is known as 7//ipe, 
and is used by the Europeans largely for making candles, soaps, 
etc. The wood is very hard and lasting, and is much used for 
making the wheels of the native bullock carts.” 
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ELECTRICITY AND ODORS. 


HAT strong perfumes may act to prevent the discharge of an 
electrified body through the atmosphere has been recently 
proved by a French experimenter, Mr. A. Baldit. He suggests 
that if this research be properly followed up it may throw light on 
the character of the odorous particles thrown off by substances 
that give out per- 
fume. Says the 
writer in an account 
of his experiments 
contributed to Cos- 
mos (Paris) : 
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“Modern theories 
. .. have made us 
familiar with various 
kinds of corpuscles; but there is one kind that has been known 
since the world began, and yet its physical study is very backward 
—I mean the corpuscles that emanate from odorous substances. 
The study of these bodies by means of the balance is very diffi- 
cult, as may be seen when we realize that such a substance as 
iodoform gives off in a hundred years a weight of odorous matter 
equal to about one-thousandth part of its total. But electric 
methods, which are so sensitive that they enable us to weigh 
bodies whose mass is a thousand times smaller than that of the 
atom of hydrogen, furnish us data of great interest regarding the 
nature of these corpuscles. 

“It is well known that the theories of ‘ionization’ explain how 
an insulated electrified body may lose its charge by the impact of 
electrified particles (ions) which are always present throughout the 
atmosphere in greater or less numbers. 

“If we cause an almost imperceptible cloud of smoke to pass 
near such a body, the discharge decreases very sensibly and almost 
instantaneously, resuming its former value when the smoke has 
disappeared. This is explained by the diffusion of the atmo- 
spheric ions toward the particles of smoke. These ions, which 
are free to move in any direction, are now surrounded with an es- 
cort of relatively huge particles, which retard their motion. 

“It may be understood that this method may give valuable in- 
dications regarding the nature of the particles composing the 
smoke-cloud, as well as regarding their size and number. It may 
also be applied to the emanations from odoriferous bodies; thus, 
the following experiment has been performed: 

“ A is an electroscope surmounted by a cylinder of blackened 
brass (2). Cis a glass jar covering the whole apparatus. The 
cylinder B is charged with a rod of resin and the time is measured 
during which the leaves of the electroscope 4 approach by a cer- 
tain number of divisions. Then the odorous substance is placed 
under the jar and the experiment is repeated 
‘ “Altho these measurements were made in unfavorable weather 
and only on a single substance, vanilla, we have tound a sensible 
diminution of the loss of electricity. We finally sought to find 
whether a perfumed substance charged with electricity diffuses 
more odor than in the neutral state, but the impression of odor 
is too subjective to enable us to give an affirmative answer without 
a very great number of measurements. 

“We think that it would be interesting to resume these measure- 
ments under better conditions. Among other experiments, it would 
be interesting to see whether the particles of odorous substances 
may serve as nuclei of condensation . . . in a humid atmosphere. 
Researches of this kind may throw a new light on the physical réle 
of perfume in plants, whose physiological r6le is already known.” 
— Translation made for THE LITERARY DIGEST. 


ELECTRICAL MEASUREMENT OF ODORS. 





Sweetened Wood.—The use of sugar as a preservative is 
familiar to all those who love jam and preserves. That it may serve 
to keep trom decomposition other substances of organic origin is 
shown by its recent use in the treatment of wood to be used for 
building purposes. Of this Jacques Boyer writes as follows in La 
Nature (Paris, October 21): 

“Wood exposed to atmospheric influences rapidly decays. To 
remedy this, engineers and builders adopt numerous methods. 
Those most used hitherto consist, in principle, in impregnating 
the planks or timbers with very energetic dialyzable antiseptics, 
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insoluble in water, not injurious to the woody fiber, easy of injec- 
tion, presenting no danger in manipulation and forming with the 
wood stable chemical compounds. In America, Haskin even pro- 
poses vulcanization. He placed blocks of wood in an hermeti- 
cally sealed oven and subjected the air to high pressure at a tem- 
perature of 300° to 700°. The heat penetrated into the ligneous 
mass, coagulated the albumin and increased the resistance of the 
fibers. On the other hand, various railway companies inject their 
ties with creosote, with zinc chlorid or with copper sulfate, which 
they find to answer very well. But the method described by the 
Leipziger Zeitung will doubtless obtain a legitimate success as a 
curiosity, even if not sanctioned by extensive use. The new meth- 
od of conservation consists in treating the wood with a solution of 
sugar. According to the inventors, the operation may be applied 
to all kinds of wood and gives them great solidity. For this pur- 
pose the pieces of wood to be impregnated are placed in a cage 
that may be plunged into a boiler. The latter is then closed and 
filled with a solution of beet-sugar. The liquid penetrates into the 
pores of the wood and combines intimately with the woody sub- 
stance, altho microscopic examination does not show the presence 
of a single crystal of sugar. The wood is then withdrawn from the 
boiler and dried in a furnace heated to a temperature depending 
on the structure of the wood subjected to treatment. The wood 
thus treated is not porous; it can be worked without shrinking or 
cracking and seems to be exempt from the attacks of fungi. Itis 
to be hoped, therefore, that the future will justify the optimism o¢ 
the chemists from over the Rhine. It may be that the lovers of 
jam should receive our condolences, for the new invention may 


raise the price of sugar!”—7Zvranslation made for THE LITER- 
ARY DIGEST. 


A WIRELESS SHIP-DETECTOR. 
p> hy interesting adaptation of space telegraphy for automatically 
locating ships ina fog has been invented in Germany, where 
it is said to have attracted some attention under the name of the 
“telemobilescope.” It is thus described in 7he Western Electri- 
cian (Chicago), which derives its data from a report of United 
States Consul Bardel, of Hamburg. The device is used to enable 





























THE TELEMOBILESCOPE. 


the pilot of a ship to discover the proximity of another vessel 
even if the pilot of the latter vessel neglects to give signals by 
which his presence may be known. Says the writer: 


“ The apparatus works automatically, and after it is once adjusted 
nothing has to be done until a ship is discovered, when, after a 
simple mechanical action, the nearness of the other ship may be 
determined. The principle upon which it is based is that electric 
waves sent through the ether are reflected by a metallic body ina 
manner similar to sound waves. 

“In the diagram the axle of the apparatus is shown in its normal 
vertical position, and in that position it remains regardless of the 
position of the ship. Around this axle, moved by mechanical 
means, swings a hollow cylindrical body slanting slightly toward 
the water, and thus continually searching the surface of the ocean. 

“Within the cylinder is a wave inductor (H) which is in opera- 
tion continuously. In order to make the waves travel continu- 
ously and ina certain direction the lenses (R,) and (Re) are used. 
Unfortunately, a description of the manner of operation of these 
lenses and their construction is lacking. 

“The ‘ray ’ of waves, something analogous to that of a search- 
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light, is therefore constantly playing upon the surface of the water. 
If the waves strike a ship (all ships have metal parts of some de- 
scription) a reflex action will bring them back to the point from 
which they started, at which point is located a receiver not shown 
in the diagram. A metal plate between the receiver and transmit- 
ter in the tube prevents the transmitter from affecting the receiver 
directly. To discover the exact distance of the ship the lenses are 
turned at varying angles by the handles (W) and (Z) so as to get 
the strongest reflection, which the indicator will then show in terms 
of distance.” 





DIFFERENCES OF BLOOD IN DIFFERENT 
RACES. 


E are accustomed to say that persons of different races are 
“of different blood.” That this is no mere figure of 
speech, but a statement of physiologic truth is shown by the inter- 
esting experiments of Professor Uhlenhuth, in Germany, in exten- 
sion of the discoveries resulting in the so-called “ precipitin test,” 
which have already been described in these columns. It will be 
remembered that when an experimental animal, such as the rabbit, 
is treated with the blood of another animal, the serum will give a 
precipitate with the blood of the second animal and any other al- 
lied to it. This furnishes on the one hand a means of testing blood- 
relationship (of showing, for instance, that man is allied to the 
apes) and also of identifying a given sample of blood, as in a crimi- 
nal case. Now this racial blood-test, as we may call it, has been 
extended by Uhlenhuth and others until they can not only distin- 
guish the blood of allied animals, but even of individuals of the 
same race, so that they conclude that every race,and perhaps every 
individual, has blood possessing its own peculiar chemical charac- 
teristics. In order to discriminate between closely allied animals, 
Professor Uhlenhuth, we are informed by an editorial writer in 
The British Medical Journal (London, November 11), uses serum 
obtained from some animal related to both. Most interesting are 
the results that he has obtained by inoculating apes with the blood 
of man. We read: 


“He utilized Old World apes for the purpose, and selected two 
specimens of Cercopithecus fuliginosus and one of Macacus 
With the last animal and with one of the two former he 
has obtained serums which have a high precipitating power for 
human blood, but do not give the slightest reaction with ape’s 
blood, even when this is tested in very low dilutions, ranging from 
1in1otor1inso. He has, therefore, secured from these animals 
a serum which will differentiate man’s blood from ape’s blood ina 
decisive way which is impossible when the serum of an inoculated 
rabbit is employed. 

“ The general conclusion to be drawn from these observations is 
that, even in nearly allied animals, important differences must be 
present in the chemical constituents of the blood. How close the 
interrelationship must be before these chemical differences disap- 
pear is at present an open question. Occasionally the precipitin 
test has brought out differences in blood constitution even in ani- 
mals which are zoologically identical. Thus Schiitze prepared a 
serum by inoculating rabbits with rabbits’ blood; this serum he 
tested against the blood of thirty-two rabbits, and in two instances 
obtained a precipitate. This rare phenomenon, in Professor Uhl- 
enhuth’s opinion, . . . ought to be regarded as due toa racial dif- 
ference in the blood albumens of the animals in question. And 
similarly, he thinks, chemical differences may be present in the 
blood of various races of mankind.” 





Hereditary Memory in Dreams.—That many seem- 
ingly inexplicable phenomena in dreams and allied brain states are 
due to what may be called “ hereditary memory ” is maintained in 
The Literary Guide by Marsh Beadnell, who thus attempts to ex- 
plain some of the conditions of mind which at times occur to every 
one during sleep. Says a reviewer in 7he Hospital (London, No- 
vember 11): 


“He takes first the ‘falling-through-space’ dream, and points 
out that after suffering the mental agony of ‘falling,’ the sleeper 
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escapes the shock of the actual ‘stopping.’ His explanation is 
that the ‘ialling ’ sensations have been transmitted from our remote 
ancestors who were fortunate enough to save themselves, after 
falling from great heights (tree-tops), by clutching the branches. 
The molecular changes in.the cerebral cells due to the shock of 
‘stopping ’ could not be transmitted, because victims falling to the 
bottom would either be killed outright or die from secondary causes 
before being able to reproduce their kind. In a similar manner, 
by reverting to the habits of animals which existed centuries ago, 
Beadnell finds an explanation for the mental states experienced by 
individuals in various dreams—the pursuing monster dream, the 
reptile and vermin dream, color dreams, suffocation dreams, dream 
passions, flying dreams. It is indeed highly probable that there 
exists a connection between instincts so-called and some of those 
complex conditions of the mind experienced in dreams and like 
mental states. The problem is not merely one for peaceful medi- 
tation. An active investigation carried out on scientific lines with 
a view to throwing light upon the nature and origin of instinct 
would almost certainly yield valuable and instructive information.” 





MEN AND WOMEN IN CITY AND COUNTRY. 

HERE are more men than women in the United States, but 

if we take account of the cities alone the excess is the other 

way, there being apparently a drifting of women from country to 

city. These facts are brought out in an examination of the last 

census report by Prof. W. F. Wilcox, of Cornell University. His 

conclusions are thus condensed and commented upon in Za Na- 
ture (Paris, October 7), which says: 


“Since 1850 there has been at each census an excess in the num- 
ber of men over that of women. This excess has shown a steady 
increase, with the sole exception of the census of 1870, and this 
exception is explained easily by the influence of the war of seces- 
sion, which on the one hand increased the male mortality, and on 
the other checked immigration. The greatest relative excess was 
in 1890, when for each 10,000 inhabitants there were 242 more men 
than women. In 1900 the excess was only 216 per 10,000; but this 
figure, altho smaller than that for 1860 and 1890, is higher than that 
of other censuses. As nearly as may be affirmed, it would appear 
that throughout the whole world there is an excess of men; in 
America this is greatest, while in Europe there are more women 
than men. 

“Mr. Wilcox examines the differences in distribution of the 
sexes between cities and the country and reaches this general con- 
clusion: In thickly settled regions there are more women than men, 
or a tendency toward this state of things; in thinly settled places 
there are more men than women. Thus, in the States of Massa- 
chusetts and Rhode Island and the District of Columbia there are 
respectively 48.7, 49.1, and 47.4 per cent. of males, while in Wy- 
oming and Montana the percentages are 62.9 and 61.6. Cities have 
a greater percentage of women than the country; in 1,861 cities 
with over 2,500 inhabitants the excess of women in 1900 was 201,- 
959, while in the country there was an excess of 1,840,280 men. 
These tendencies have become stronger since 1890, when, in 1,490 
cities of more than 2,500 inhabitants there were an excess of 6,929 
men, the excess of men in the country being only 1,519,559. The 
following table enables us to appreciate the differences better: 

1890 in cities, 500 men to 1,000 inhabitants. 

1890 in country, 519 men to 1,000 inhabitants. 

1900 in cities, 497 men to 1,000 inhabitants. 

1900 in country, 520 men to 1,000 inhabitants. 
In 1890 the difference in favor of the country was thus t9 men to 
the thousand, while in 1900 it was 23. Facts of the same order 
but expressed in different figures are observed in the commercial 
regions of Western Europe; both here and there we must attribute 
the movement of women toward the cities to the greater facilities 
for work that they find there. It is interesting to note that the 
excess of women in the cities extends to children of less than five , 
years. In fact, in cities of over 25,000 inhabitants there are 503 
boys to the thousand ; in the rest of the country, 506 to the thou- 
sand. Besides the economic factor we must probably take infan- 
tile mortality into account here. The mortality of the United 
States is less in the country than in the city; in the whole country 
it was, in 1900, 19 to the thousand for men (20 in the city and 15.8 
in the country), while for women it was 16.6. to the thousand (17.2 
in the city, 15 in the country).”—7Zvanslation made for THE LIT- 
ERARY DIGEST. 
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THE RELIGIOUS WORLD. 


MAETERLINCK ON IMMORTALITY. 


7 all our thought of immortality, writes Maurice Maeterlinck 

in Harper's Magazine for December, we “return fatally to 
prowl around our consciousness based upon our memory, the most 
precarious of all our faculties.” That the state of nothingness is 
impossible; that, after our death, all subsists in itself and nothing 
perishes ; these, he says, are things that hardly interest us. “The 
‘only point that touches us, in this eternal persistence, is the fate 
of that little part of our life which used to perceive phenomena 
‘during our existence ”—that is, our consciousness or our ego, of 
which Mr. Maeterlinck writes: “ When all is said, the most stead- 
fast point of that nebula is our memory, which seems, on the other 
hand, to be a somewhat external, a somewhat accessory faculty 
and, in any case, one. of the frailest faculties of our brain, one of 
those which disappear the most promptly at the least disturbance 
of our health.” Thus “it is on one of the accessory and most 
transient parts of our whole life that we base all the interest of our 
after-life.” In this, asks Mr. Maeterlinck, “are we not acting 
like a sick man who, in order to recognize himself, to be quite sure 
that he is himself, should think it necessary to continue his sick- 
ness in his health and in the boundless sequence of his days.” 
“Since humanity began to exist,” he continues, “it has not ad- 
vanced a single step on the road of the mystery which we are con- 
templating.” And he surmises that “there is perhaps possible or 
imaginable no relation between the organ that puts the question 
and the reality that ought to reply to it.” Nevertheless he sub- 
mits the following suggestions, which form the crux of his article: 


“A nation of men born blind, towhom a solitary traveler should 
reveal the joys of the light, would deny not only that the latter was 
possible, but even imaginable. As for ourselves, is it not very 
nearly certain that we lack here below, among a thousand other 
senses, a sense superior to that of our mnemonic consciousness in 
order to have a fuller and surer enjoyment of ourego? May it not 
be said that we sometimes catch obscure traces or feeble desires 
of that budding or atrophied sense, oppressed in any case and al- 
most suppressed by the rule of our terrestrial life which central- 
izes all the evolutions of our existence upon the same sensitive 
point? Are there not certain confused moments in which, how- 
ever ruthlessly, however scientifically we may allow for egoism 
pursued to its most distant and secret sources, there remains in us 
something absolutely disinterested that takes pleasure in the hap- 
piness of others? Is it not also possible that the aimless joys of 
art, the calm and deep satisfaction into which we are plunged by 
the contemplation of a beautiful statue, of a perfect building, 
which does not belong to us, which we shall never see again, which 
arouses no sensual desire, which can be of no service to us: is it 
not possible that this satisfaction may be the pale glimmer of a 
different consciousness that filters through a cranny of our mne- 
monic consciousness? If we are unable to imagine that different 
consciousness, that is no reason to deny it. All our life would be 
spent in the midst of things which we could never have imagined, 
if our senses, instead of being given to us all together, had been 
granted to us one by one and from year to year....... 

“ What keeps and will long still keep us from enjoying the treas- 
ures of the universe is the hereditary resignation with which we 
tarry in the gloomy prison of our senses. Our imagination, as we 
lead it to-day, accommodates itself too readily to that captivity. 
It is true that it is the slave of those senses which alone feed it. 
But it does not cultivate enough within itself the intuitions and 
presentiments which tell it that it is absurdly captive and that it 
must seek outlets even beyond the most resplendent and most in- 
finite circles which it pictures to itself. It is important that our 
imagination should say to itself more and more seriously that the 
real world begins thousands of millions of leagues beyond its most 
ambitious and daring dreams. Never was it entitled—nay, bound 
to be more madly foolhardy than now. All that it succeeds in 
building and multiplying in the most enormous space and time that 
it is capable of conceiving is nothing compared with that which is. 
Already the smallest revelations of science in our humble daily life 
teach it that, even in that modest environment, it can not cope 
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with reality, that it is constantly being overwhelmed, disconcerted, 
dazzled by all the unexpected that lies hidden in a stone, a salt, a 
glass of water, a plant, an insect. It is already something to be 
convinced of this, for that places us inastate of mind that watches 
every occasion to break through the magic circle of our blindness ; 
it persuades us also that we must hope to find no decisive truths 
within this circle, that they all lie hidden beyond. . . . Let us say 
to ourselves that, among the possibilities which the universe still 
hides from us, one of the easiest to realize, one of the most palpa- 
ble, the least ambitious and the least disconcerting, is certainly the 
possibility of a means of enjoying an existence much more spa- 
cious, lofty, perfect, durable, and secure than that which is offered 
to us by our actual consciousness. Admitting this possibility— 
and there are few as probable—the problem of our immortality is, 
in principle, solved. It is now a question of grasping or foresee- 
ing its ways and, amid the circumstances that interest us most, of 
knowing what part of our intellectual‘and moral acquirements will 
pass into our eternal and universal life. This is not the work of 
to-day or to-morrow; but it would need no incredible miracle to 
make it the work of some other day.” 





GROWING DISTASTE FOR HERESY TRIALS. 
WO recent cases in which charges of heresy were brought 
against .Christian ministers, but were not confirmed, may 
suggest to many readers a growing reluctance on the part of the 
churches to convict on purely doctrinal points. The instances 
referred to are those of Dr. H. G. Mitchell (Methodist Episcopal!) 
and Dr. Algernon S. Crapsey (Protestant Episcopal). While the 
two cases are dissimilar, in each the charge of heresy appears to 
have been something of an embarrassment to the denomination 
concerned, and to have resulted in somewhat evasive action. 

Dr. Mitchell, who for five years has occupied the chair of He- 
brew and Old Testament exegesis in the Boston University School 
of Theology (Methodist Episcopal), was some time ago accused of 
holding heretical views and teaching them to his students, his ac- 
cusers being three ministers and four laymen. In consequence of 
these accusations the Board of Bishops, while practically acquit- 
ting him of heresy, have refused to confirm his renomination to the 
chair, declaring that “some of the statements [in Dr. Mitchell's 
book, ‘The World Before Abraham’| concerning the historic 
character of the early chapters of the Book of Genesis seem to us 
unwarranted and objectionable, and as having a tendency to inval- 
idate the authority of other portions of Scripture.” The trustees 
of the University, on the other hand, are strongly in favor of re- 
taining Dr. Mitchell. Zhe Outlook (New York), in its editorial 


columns, criticizes the action of the Methodist bishops in the fol- 
lowing words: 


“The bishops, to speak plainly, have yielded to an impulse of 
moral timidity; they have abridged the freedom of the scholar 
without courageously saying that free scholarship is dangerous ; 
they have punished a candid teacher without clearly and frankly 
announcing in what particulars he has offended; they have at- 
tempted to stand as defenders of the faith without committing 
themselves to opposing any specific line of progress., A church 
has a perfect right to decide that in the schools it sustains and 
controls the pupils shall be informed that the earth is flat, and 
that any teacher who declares that the earth is round must be dis- 
missed ; if it should do so, it would be entitled to some respect, if 
not for its enlightenment, at least for its courage of conviction; 
but the Methodist Church, in this instance, has not openly and 
bravely stood fora traditional view; it has rather vaguely rebuked 
a man for the ‘unwarranted and objectionable’ method by which 
he has departed from a traditional view.” 


In the case of Dr. Crapsey, rector of St. Andrew’s Church, 
Rochester, N. Y., a committee was appointed in July to investi- 
gate certain “ public rumors” to the effect that his teachings were 
heretical. This committee has only now reported, having failed to 
find a presentment against the accused, altho “ condemning ” his 
attitude. We quote the following passages from the committee’s 
report: 


“Your committee. .. has carefully examined the Rev. Dr. 
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Crapsey’s sermon lectures as published in his book, ‘ Religion and 
Politics,’ his article in Zhe Outlook of September 2 entitled 
‘Honor among Clergymen,’ and his reply to a letter of the Rev. 
Dr. Edward Abbott in 7he Outlook of September 3o. 

“It was painfully evident that certain passages in these writings 
were open to inferences which might rightly be deemed derogatory 
to the Christian faith. 

“The Rev. Dr. Crapsey impresses us as being a man who easily 
surrenders himself to his intellectual vagaries, and the thing which 
for the time being appears to him to be true he advocates with re- 
markable eloquence. 

“He has now taken up with the theory of ‘spiritual interpreta- 

tion’ and the opinions of the extreme rationalistic school of the- 
ology. 
_ “His writings indicate that while he recites and affirms his be- 
liefs in the creeds of the Church he virtually sets aside the histori- 
cal sense in which their Articles have been and are received by 
this Church, and for it he substituted a ‘spiritual interpretation,’ 
claiming to retain the spiritual reality for which Christianity 
stands while dismissing as indifferent the historical facts asserted 
in the creeds... . 

“Your committee is unanimous in its condemnation of the Rev. 
Dr. Crapsey’s position in this matter. -..... 

“Three members of the committee think that the book, ‘Relig- 
ion and Politics,’ does not contain sufficient evidence to secure a 
conviction in case of a trial for heresy....... 

“ Two of the committee find in ‘ Religion and Politics’ utterances 
which constitute sufficient grounds for the presentment of their 
author. These utterances in their opinion contain a denial of the 
facts stated in the Apostles’ Creed,‘ Conceived by the Holy Ghost, 
born of the Virgin Mary,’ and ‘The third day He rose again from 
the dead.’ In their opinion the language of the text admits of no 
other construction than such a denial.” 


THE EVOLUTION OF PRAYER. 


MONG the liturgical churches there is noted a progressive 
tendency toward a reform in respect to the objects for which 
prayer should be offered. This tendency prompted Mr. L. R. 
Farnell to investigate the subject of the evolution of prayer, but 
he finds, as he tells us in his work on the “ Evolution of Religion,” 
that in respect to this particular form of worship we have made 
but an inappreciable advance over ancient religions. Mr. Farnell 
is an Oxford University lecturer in classical archeology, and a fel- 
low of the Anthropological Society. It is therefore as an archeol- 
ogist rather than asa theologian that he writes. No part of the 
religious service of mankind, he says, “so clearly reveals the vari- 
ous views of the divine nature held by different races at the differ- 
ent stages of their development as the formule of prayer, or so 
vividly reflects the material and psychologic history of man.” In 
any inquiry as to the origin of prayer there is involved, he further 
says, “questions concerning the origin of the belief in a personal 
divinity, concerning the relation of magic to religion, of the spell- 
ritual which commands or constrains to a prayer-ritual of humilia- 
tion and éntreaty.” The progressive appearance of different ele- 
ments in the ritual of prayer might presuppose a corresponding 
rise from the lower to the higher forms, but the curious condition 
is noted that “in all religions, whether savage or civilized, lower 
and higher elements are able to coexist.” This statement applies 
to the form rather than to the spirit of modern prayer. The 
writer says: 

“ According to the modern definition of prayer, man addresses 
uttered or inaudible speech to a divine power conceived as Spirit 
or God, but always as personal, in order to obtain material, moral, 
or spiritual blessings: that part of the address that contains the 
actual prayer will be often accompanied by words of homage, 
adoration, confession of sin, expressions of doctrinal faith, state- 
ments concerning the beneficent operations of the divinity in times 
past, self-assuring utterances of confidence in divine protection or 
the divine promise. Thothe formule contain much positive state- 
ment and are by no means confined to the optative mood, the at- 
titude of the supplicator is always reverential and self-abased; 
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modern religion reprobates any idea of compelling the divinity ; 
only it generally seals its petitions with the mystic signature of a 
powerful name. If this may pass asa fairly comprehensive and 
adequate account of modern or advanced prayer, it will still be 
found to contain elements that may descend from a very ancient 
mold of religious thought not easy to reconcile with our higher re- 
ligious consciousness ; and it is no adequate account of the various. 
modes which less advanced societies have used and are still using 
to express their desires to the supernatural power.” 


One of the elements, perhaps unsuspected by the majority, that 
still persists from the earliest forms is that of magic and the magic 
spell. The savage, says the writer, “having learned from human 
experience that he can project his will power by an occult process. 
so as to subdue the mind of his fellow man, experiments with this. 
method upon the world of nature and spirits,” but “as magic 
worker he stands on a different footing altogether from the peti- 
tioner; his attitude toward the supernatural power is self-confident 
and imperious, his speech is no prayer but a command... . But 
generally, as the concept of divinity deepens in the progressive 
race, and the mind becomes penetrated with the consciousness of 
the littleness of man and the incomparable greatness of God, the 
worshiper tends to become the humble petitioner and prayer comes 
to predominate over spell.” He continues: 


“It has happened in the legislation of the higher religions that 
magicat last becomes ‘suspect’ and tabooed ; yet the most austere 
and purified religion often unconsciously retains certain elements. 
of spell-ritual, and even legitimatizes the spell by virtue of the dis- 
tinction between white magic and black. The distinction is mor- 
phologically unsound, and arises generally from ex-far/e prejudice. 
We do not find, in fact, if we broadly compare the phenomena of 
all religions, that cleavage and irreconcilable antagonism between 
magic and religion which has often been supposed.” 


The idea that prayer gains potency from the solemn utterance of 
the true divine Name is found to be common to nearly all advanced 
peoples, says the writer, and he adds at the same time, it may be 
traced to a superstitious trait of primitive psychology where the 
“name is part of the personality, and the soul or power of the in- 
dividual adheres in it; therefore he who has the name of the per- 
son, whether human, superhuman, or divine, can exercise a certain. 
control over him by means of its magical application.” It will 
be with a shock of surprise that one learns where the modern ana- 
logue of this function is to be found. To quote: 


“We are now enabled to understand the inner force of such 
prayers as the Psalmist’s ‘Save me, oh God, by thy name, and 
judge me by thy strength’; . . . of expressions in the New Testa- 
ment concerning the casting out of devils and the healing of the 
sick in the name of Jesus; finally, of the significant baptismal 
phrase, ‘to baptize into the name of Christ,’ which reveals the 
name as a religious potency into which as into a spiritual atmos- 
phere the adult catechumen or the initiated infant is brought. 
And these facts of Old-World religion and religious logic cast a 
new light on the name formule which close most of the prayers of 
the Christian Church, and which are words of power to speed the 
prayer home; and tho the modern consciousness may be often un- 
aware of this mystic function of theirs, we may believe that it was 
more clearly recognized in the early days of Christianity, for in the 
apocryphal acts of St. John we find a long list of mystical names 
and titles attached to Christ, giving to the prayer much of the tone 
of an enchantment.” 


Finally, in respect to the present-day inquiry as to the proper 
objects for which prayer should be used, there is still to be found 
no strictly new position taken by the worshiper. To quote the 
writer: 

“In the primitive period, when the struggle is to live at all rather 
than to live well, the objects of prayer must be material blessings, 
and these are still prominent in the liturgies of the civilized socie- 
ties. There is a sameness in all these, and the chief distinction to 
note is between the prayers that look to the individual alone and 
those that look to the good of the community. A higher stage is 
reached when moral and spiritual qualities become the object of 
prayer; and when this is attained, the principle of prayer is likely 
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to become more and more spiritual, and the petitioner more and 
more diffident in the expression of his material wants, and witha 
growing consciousness that the Deity knows best what is good for 
man, may rise to the height of the formula, ‘Thy will be done.’ It 
is interesting to note how in many races some such utterance has 
been heard; and at times men have been helped to it by the con- 
sciousness which scientific advance had awakened, that the laws of 
the material universe can not be capriciously altered to suit the 
temporary needs of the individual; a formula of acquiescence ap- 
pears then to be the deepest and truest prayer. Finally, in the 
evolution of prayer we consider that the consummation is marked 
by the theory, maintained by later Greek philosophy and early 
Christian fathers alike, that the true intention of prayer is not the 
mere petition for some special blessing, but rather the communion 
with God, to whom it is a spiritual approach. Here, as often else- 
where, the highest spiritual product of human thought reveals its 
affinity with some dimly remote primeval] concept; for much of the 
spell-ritual at which we have been glancing implies an idea of such 
communion, the human agent endeavoring to charge himself with 
a potency drawn from a quasi-divine source.” 





MUST MORALITY HAVE A RELIGIOUS BASIS? 


HE question whether a code of morality can be drawn up, 
and obedience to moral law secured without a basis of be- 
lief in religion and in God is the topic of a symposium in La Revue 
(Paris), and many of the most eminent men in France have ex- 
pressed their opinions on the question. Some of them think that 
moral ideas are an unconscious growth in the individual and spring 
from collective habits, and social instincts; others are convinced 
of the close union of faith and morals. Reason is affirmed to be 
the sole basis of morals by a third class. 

The well-known writer Anatole France thinks that morals 
change with manners even in Christianity, and that legislation is 
the best system and sanction of morality. He cites the Code Na- 
poleon and says: 


“Law, which is the systematization of practical morals, is in 
Europe quite independent of any religious confession. The Ital- 
ian minister Minghetti has justly observed that the Code Napoleon 
reproduces, to a very great extent, the whole of the Roman code 
as it existed prior to Christianity, but that it is inspired by the 
spirit of the eighteenth century. Here we have not only a system 
of morals, but moral sanctions independent of religidus dogmas.” 


Man’s character as a social animal determines his moral char- 


acter, according to Max Nordau, the well-known author of “ De- 
generation.” He thus formulates his views: 


“The sane and normal man has social tendencies. The morbid, 
degenerate man is, on the contrary, unsocial. The first accepts 
and practises morality instinctively because it isa social institution. 
The unsocial man is equally averse to morality from instinct, and 
does not submit to its rules unless compelled todoso. No argu- 
ment can deprave the man who is good and social by nature, nor 
morally improve the man who by nature is bad and unsocial. . . . 
Reason is perfectly competent to keep a social being on the right 
path.” 

Jules Lemaitre refuses a definite answer, but says, while confess- 
ing that he does not know, he fears that morals can not exist 
without a belief in God. Nor has Emile Faguet, the famous 
critic, any firm convictions in the matter. Ferdinand Brunetiére, 
editor of Revue des Deux Mondes, who is a faithful Catholic, 
points to his works in which he has emphasized the axiom “no 
morality without religion.” 

The worship of the goddess Reason “did not hold its p.ace 
after the revolution,” says H. Méziéres, “doubtless because it did 
not satisfy the religious needs of the whole nation. 
ground for believing pure reason would have greater success among 
us to-day. Something less dry will always be demanded by souls 
to whom the ceremonies of religion are a comfort, a prop, and 
a means of moral support.” 

It is natural enough that Anatole Leroy-Beaulieu, who is presi- 
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dent of the League against Atheism, should declare that the elim- 
ination of God from the intellectual system involves the elimina- 
tion of morality, a fact established by history. He thus points out 
the consequences of a theory of morals which does not imply the 
existence of God: 


“We must not be surprised if a theory of morals destitute of 
theistic ideas, independent of all religious or metaphysical con- 
ceptions, should finally land the human race in mere animalism. 
A morality independent of religious faith is essentially a relative 
morality, to be discussed, changed, or denied. To transfer morals 
from the domain of the absolute to that of the relative is not only 
to degrade morals but to take from any system of morals its force 
and imperative authority. Skepticism attacks moral beliefs as it 
attacks religious beliefs; it dissects them and takes them to 
pieces, one after the other, so that one man’s pride and another 
man’s egoism denies real existence to anything. Thus, in imita- 
tion of Nietzsche, many of our contemporaries declare under their 
breath, if they do not venture to declare aloud, that morals, like 
religion, can be nothing but a superstition, of no use excepting to 
the common people.” 


The eminent lawyer Charles Gide believes it might be possible 
to build a system of morals on the foundation of reason, but as 
this has never been done, he thinks he had better not give a defi- 
nite opinion as to how such a system is to be taught and transmit- 
ted to those who only live by custom and authority. In contra- 
diction to him, Gabriel Séailles says that we are at present actually 
living under the régime of a morality which is lay and not ecclesi- 
astical, and that we find it a very good system. The war is carried 
into his enemies’ country by Octave Mirbeau, who declares: 


“Religions in any country have never been the foundation of 
morals ; they have actually originated everything which is contrary 
to morals, for they are all founded on lying and blackmail. Ac- 
cording to religion nothing is needed by the vilest scoundrel but to 
repent one second before his death in order to be welcomed into 
the paternal arms of God, where he receives the eternal joys of 
heaven. As long as there are gods in the world there can be no 
system of morals; there can benothing buta hypocritical pretense 
of morality.” 


Mr. Berthelot is by far the most illustrious scientist in France, 
and he believes that science is the true school of morals, and not 


religion. He thus expresses himself: 


“ The effect of scientific knowledge is to give to the people means, 
first of all, of living, and further, of developing themselves intel- 
lectually and casting off the bondage of poverty. Butscience may 
be regarded also from another point of view. Its loftiest work is 
to free men from the dogmas imposed upon them, to give them 
free thought, the natural result of a scientific education. Science 
is the grandest school of morals in existence. I insist upon this 
point, altho we are frequently taught by certain orders of men that 
morals have been instituted among mankind by religion. This is 
an error contradicted by history.” 


The psychologist and physiologist, Charles Richet, a man of 
European reputation, answers that morals must be a rational sys- 
tem, but at the foundation of every science there are postulates 
which reason is forced toaccept without discussion. He observes: 


“ A universal system of morals must be founded on principles 
universally accepted. For instance, you can not bind Brahmins, 
Jews, Catholics, Mohammedans, and free thinkers to a system of 
morals whose basis is Protestantism. Hence it follows irrefutably 
that morals can not be made to depend upon a revealed religion.” 


The scientist Louis Havet pronounces that reason is the only 
source of morals, and adds: 


“ Not only can morals exist independently of religion, but a sys- 
tem of morals can not be instituted without repudiating religion.” 


All the good that is in religion, according to the popular poet 
Maurice Bouchor, lies in the morals founded on reason and expe- 
rience which they have embodied, and which shall eventually sur- 
vive them. 
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FOREIGN COMMENT. 


THE “BIG STICK” FOR TURKEY. 


HE Turk has never more than been tolerated as an intruder 
on European territory, and, as the Paris Lzberté says, the 
intervention of the Powers on behalf of oppressed Turkish sub- 
jects has embittered the quarrels of European and Oriental races, 
and aggravated the disputes between Christian and Mohammedan 
religionists. The present question in Macedonia, however, is 
purely a financial one. As the above-quoted paper says, “ Europe 
proposes to inaugurate the administration of the latest function- 
aries she has invented, and whom she styles financial controllers of 
the Macedonian vilayets,” 7z.e., provinces, including Salonika, 
Monastir, and Kossovo. “The first object of these ‘controllers’ 
is to protect the revenue of the Macedonians and to keep it in 
Macedonia.” Constantinople has always been draining Macedonia 
by exorbitant taxation. “Whenever Constantinople has need of 
money, and you may believe the Porte is always short, Kossovo 
or Monastir, vilayets of 
Macedonia, have had to 
fork out, irrespective of 
debt or duty.” 

The “financial con- 
trollers” of Macedonia, 
according to the £u- 
ropéen (Paris) have to 
supervise the collection 
and disbursement of 
taxes. The six Powers 
who signed the treaty of 
Berlin agreed to their 
appointment, but they 
have never been recog- 
nized by Abdul Hamid. 
The financial inspector- 





general in Macedonia, 
Hilmi Pasha, having 
failed to carry out the 





wishes of the Powers, 





veld SULTAN. a new move was thus 
rendered necessary. 
The Sultan, however, has blocked it. This step necessitated a 
call for the police—“a naval demonstration was decided upon, 
wihch was to include the seizure of Turkish custom-houses, a 
blockade of the Dardanelles, and the landing of troops in an island 
of the Archipelago.” 
According to the Hamburger Nachrichten and the Fremden 
Blatt (Vienna), this demonstration was a sort of “big stick” held 


over Turkey while certain proposals were being submitted to 


Tewfik Pasha, foreign minister to the Porte. On the acceptance 


or rejection of these proposals further action is to depend. In 
accordance with these proposals the above-cited papers inform 


us, the European Powers will take complete control of Macedonian 
finance. They will appoint a fiscal commission, with powers to 


draw up the budget of the three vilayets of Macedonia, and to im- 


pose and collect taxes. They will also undertake the reform and 
reorganization of the police throughout the country. Izaak Walton 
says that when transfixing a frog for bait the fisherman must handle 
him as tho he loved him; so, says the influential Hamburg paper 
quoted above, will the Powers handle the Sultan in this delicate 
matter. To quote: 


“It is self-evident that the Powers both wish and intend to re- 
spect and leave inviolate, as far as possible, the proper prestige of 
the Sultan. The present political situation, however we regard it, 
forbids any of the Powers from departing in the slightest degree 
from the line of procedure agreed upon which would ensure the 
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stability of the sta‘us guo. The interests of the Ottoman Empire 
must before all things be guaranteed.” 


This doubtless is spoken apropos of Austria’s well-known de- 
signs upon Macedonia. According to R. A. Scott-James, who 
writes in 7he Fortnight- 
ly Review (London), 
Francis Joseph wishes 
to substitute Austrian 

‘for Turkish rule in the 
Macedonian provinces 
where Austrian trade 
has so fully established 
itself. Itis through the 
maneuvers of the gov- 
ernment at Vienna that 
the present “demon- 
stration ” has been made 
under the command of 
an Austrian admiral. 
Of Austria Mr. Scott- 
James says in this con- 
nection : 

















“Her geographical 
position has given her 
an advantage over all 
the other great nations a sae vy ie? Haiti 
of Europe. Her people has all + a wong eras achule to the 
Macedonian program of the Powers. 











are most closely in con- 
tact with the Macedoni- 
ans; her traders have been first on the spot; her wares have 
been sold in the towns and villages and pushed by an army of 
commercial agents. Austrian capitalists hold numerous shares 
in the national debt, and in private business undertakings; the 
tithes from the land adjoining the railways are appropriated as 
her security ; and the railways themselves are owned, conducted, 
and manned by subjects of the Austrian Empire. Austria has 
nothing to gain by any sudden change in the Government of 
Macedonia, for if the present state of things continues, her 
securities in the country, and consequently her control of the 
country, will be such that she will have practically absorbed 
Macedonia as Russia was in process of absorbing Manchuria. 
Peace and order being necessary to her plans, she desires just such 
a measure of reform as will stave off revolution without destroying 
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THE COALITION AGAINST TURKEY. 


* There is talk, your Majesty, of a European naval demonstration.” 
“ ABpUL Hamip—“ Oh, let them do as they havea mind to. Iam quite used 
to that sort of thing.” Fischietto (Turin), 
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the supremacy of the Porte; just enough reform to keep Europe 
from interfering, but not enough to prevent the Macedonians from 
welcoming the substitution of an Austrian rule for a Turkish.” 

The Luropéen, in the article quoted trom above, remarks that 
William II. is far too anxious to “ ensure the stability of the status 
guo.” His omitting to send one of his North Sea squadron to 
join the fleet of demonstration is interpreted by this French jour- 
nal to be due to his unwillingness to wound the susceptibilities of 
“his friend the Sultan,” and is thought likely to encourage the 
Porte in its recalcitrancy. Some English papers share this suspi- 
cion and look upon the German Emperor as /ertius gaudens, That 
this suspicion is unfounded is shown by the Vossische Zeitung 
(Berlin), which states that the ultimatum laid by the Powers before 
the Turkish Government was signed by the German ambassador 
at Constantinople along with the rest, and that Germany is there- 
fore bound to its enforcement. The same paper explains that 
Germany has no fleet in the Mediterranean; that it would take 
eight days for one of her ships to reach the scene of action; that 
in any case her flag will fly side by side with those of the other 
Powers, for the school-ship S¢e77z is now in the Levant and will 
join the squadron commanded by the Austrian Admiral von Ritter. 
— Translations made for THE LITERARY DIGEST. 





THE NEXT PRIME-MINISTER OF ENGLAND. 


HE position of political parties in England at present, accord- 

ing to the London papers, is peculiar. There are three 
prominent figures on the stage, Chamberlain, Balfour, and Camp- 
bell-Bannerman. The great question before them is the tariff 
problem. Chamberlain stands for protection; Campbell-Banner- 
man for free trade. The London Morning Post well describes 
Balfour’s attitude toward the tariff when it likens him to a doubt- 
ing Casar crossing a divided Rubicon. “It is,” says Zhe Post, 
“as tho Cesar on coming to the Rubicon had found it divided into 
a main stream separated from himself by a minor channel, and had 
crossed the minor channel, but declared that he would under no 
circumstances commit himself either to crossing the main stream 


or to not crossing it.” 





The Birmingham Pos? 
twits Mr. Balfour with 
being “a philosopher, a 
Scotchman, and a met- 
aphysician,” while it 
says Mr. Chamberlain 
is “a practical man.” 
Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman is pledged 
to the free-trade policy 
of the Liberal party, a 
poiicy exceedingly un- 
popular among the la- 
The 
Mail 
“the 
of unemploy- 


boring classes. 
London Daily 
calls free-traders 
authors 
ment” and thus speaks 
of the free trader : 











“He has placed the 
foreigner on a footing 
‘The present Prime-Minister of England whose of superior advantage 

resignation is daily expected. in the competition of 

trade by admitting 

goods manufactured abroad free to the British market, while 
goods manufactured in England have to pay high taxes and grow- 
ing rates, and thus can not be sold atso cheap a price. The boots 
which the unemployed might be making are manufactured in the 
United States. The motor-omnibuses which would give employ- 
ment todozens of hard-working men are imported trom Germany. 
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And even for the humbler vocations of the unskilled labor market 
the free-traders have maintained a supply of eager competitors, 
who will take the poorest wages and accept the most miserable 
conditions, in the shape of the pauper alien immigrants, who have 





only with much diffi- 
culty within the past i 
few months been ex- 


cluded from our shores. 
It is at the feet of the 
free-trade politicians 
that the unemployed 
should lay their woes.” 


The 
however, 


free - traders, 
call them- 
selves “free fooders,” 
and boast of cheap meat 
and flour in England. 
As Campbell - Banner- 
man said in his Ports- 
mouth speech, “1 will 
not cut down the size 
of the poor man’s two- 
penny and the 
free-fooders refuse to 
reverse England’s fiscal 
policy of the last sixty 
years. 


loaf,” 








SIR HENRY CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN, 


Meanwhile the 
political ‘battlefield is 
filled, according to the 
London papers, by what Shakespearean stage directions would 
style “‘alarums and excursions.” 


Leader of the Liberals, who, as Zhe Times 
predicts, is to be the next Prime-Minister of Eng- 
land. 


Parliament on the eve of disso- 
lution, a ministry tottering to its fall, and politicians rushing hither 
and thither with speeches to the people give abundant matter for 
the ministerial and opposition press. Certain papers wish the pre- 
sent Premier to continue in office, and a Conservative daily raises 
the old Scottish battle-cry “A Balfour! A Balfour!” The Lon- 
don Standard is followed by The Daily Mail in declaring that 
Chamberlain is the man to restore prosperity and satisfy the 
clamors of the unemployed. The organ of the Government, how- 
ever, reluctantly admits that Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman will 
be the next Prime-Minister of England. 

Mr. Balfour, in his recent Newcastle speech, confessed to some 
of the worst things with which the opposition charges him. He 
did shirk the fiscal question, and literally, to use his own expres- 
sion, “ran away.” Toquote from the speech referred to, in which 
he dwells for a moment on the burning question of the hour with- 
out giving either his opinions or his plans: 


“It will be in your recollection’ thatswhen the fiscal question 
came on ata certain period in last session, I publicly advised the 
party to take no part either in the debates upon it or in the divi- 
sions to which it might give rise. That advice was given entirely 
on my own responsibility. It was most reluctantly acquiesced in 
by some of those of my colleagues in whose judgment I have the 
greatest confidence. It has been subjected toadverse criticism by 
some of the most eminent members of the party in and out of the 
House, but I have not the slightest doubt that the advice I then 
gave was the right advice, and that any other course would have 
been dogged by disaster.” 


Even the Continental press after this declare that Balfour is 
impossible and join in the jeers with which papers like 7he West- 
minster Gazette (London) mention his name. . Thus the /vank- 
furter Zeitung remarks: ; 


“We can not think that the present English ministry can hold 
together much longer. Chamberlain, according to the latest news, 
has kept silence long enough and has at last risen in rebellion 
against the shilly-shallying of Balfour. The Prime-Minister 
wishes to keep office as long as he can possibly do so, but the 
ex-Colonial Secretary wishes to inaugurate a new era in English 
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politics, and the longer this lukewarm Balfour remains in power, so 
much the longer will Chamberlain’s plans be kept from realization.” 


The “ shilly-shallying ” of Balfour on the tariff question is noted 
also by the Adlnische Zeitung, which thus comments on the Pre- 
mier’s political speech recently delivered at Newcastle: 


“It will easily be seen how impossible it was for Mr. Balfour in 
his speech at Newcastle to refrain from mentioning the hopeless 
disagreements that prevail in his ministry. Frankness with re- 
gard to the political situation, or with regard to his own views on 
the tariff question no one expects to meet with in Balfour. On 
crucial questions any clearness of statement is foreign to his 
nature.” 


Thus the knell of Balfour’s political preeminence has sounded, 
and, according to the London 7imes, which still gives him faint 
and feeble support, his successor is to be Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman, his doughty antagonist on the floor of the House of 
Commons. Sir Henry has been reported inall the London papers 
as having delivered a speech in which he announces the Liberal 
program and denounces the free-trade ideas of the two Chamber- 
lains as well as the modified free-trade which Balfour seems inclined 
to admit. Of this speech Zhe 7imes says: 


“It is certain—so far as anything can be certain in politics—that 
in the event of Mr. Balfour’s resignation the King will send for 
Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman. With that great responsibility 
imminent, as his remarks show him to believe, the country natur- 
ally expects from him some indication of a concrete and practical 
policy of a constructive kind, or at least some evidence of the atti- 
tude of himself and his party toward political problems. But the 
country will not find much enlightenment of that sort in his ad- 
dress to the Portsmouth Liberals.” 


In his address to the Portsmouth Liberals, the nearest approach 
to a definite Liberal program set forth by Sir Henry is contained 
in the following extract from his speech: 


“TI take the question in the forefront—the fiscal question. Sir, 
we desire to remove all agencies that can be removed in restraint 
of trade, and therefore of prosperity ; we desire to curb wasteful 
expenditure, which is more damaging to this country than the tariffs 
of other countries ; we desire to keep the public hand on the liquor 
traffic; we desire to secure, not only public control, but improve- 
ment in the quality of education—and, to the best of my observa- 
tion, the only effect of the meddling of the present Government 
with elementary education, at all events, has been—if I may use a 
strong word, but a good old classical word, and a very accurately 
expressive word —has been to bedevil it. We desire a thorough 
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reform of the rating system, securing fairer incidence between 
town and country, between owner and occupier, and a sounder ap- 
portionment between imperial and local burdens, together with the 
rating of urban site values, and the relief in this respect of indus- 
tryand improvements. Wedesire the development of our national 
resources, notably those which are to be found in the land itself, 
so as to arrest depopulation, to give freer access to the soil, and 
greater security and freedom of tenure. We desire to restore 
combinations of workmen to the position intended for them by 
Parliament.” 


Of this speech 7he Westminster Gazette (Liberal) says that 
“Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman had the opportunity of replying 
to Mr. Balfour at Portsmouth and delivered an excellent speech.” 
The London Daily News says: 


“The interest with which Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman’s 
opening speech at Portsmouth has been awaited shows where the 
nation now looks for guidance. From the mutinous exhortations 
of Mr. Chamberlain and from Mr. Balfour’s passionate cries of 
despair, it is a relief to turn to an utterance which is, from first to 
last, sensible, straightforward, and sincere. One of our perplexi- 
ties, at any rate, has solved itself. The title of Liberal leader is 
now beyond dispute, and if leadership is anywhere in question, we 
may ask Mr. Balfour and Mr. Chamberlain to tell us in what quar- 
ter such personal problems still rankle. Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman has fought a long and weary battle, but his unfailing 
courtesy, his invincible courage, coupled with a conviction which 
is everywhere based upon accurate knowledge, has pulled him 
through, so that he now stands at the head of the strongest and 
most united Opposition of the last thirty years.” 


WAR-CRY OF THE RUSSIAN REVOLUTIONISTS. 


HE Jewish revolutionary Bund in their appeal to the Russian 
proletariat, recently published in the Européen (Paris), an- 
nounce “ Death or Victory ” as their war-cry. They declare that 
the tempest of revolution has at length broken upon Russia; that 
a bloody and pitiless civil war is to be waged; that the cause of 
liberty is in danger; but they declare that the air of liberty has 
been at last breathed by the people and tliat they are sure of suc- 
cess. To quote: 


“The tempest of a great revolution has burst forth in Russia 
and is sweeping from one end of the country to the other. Its 
majestic course is followed by a sanguinary and pitiless civil war, 
such as has been stirred up by the violence of blind reactionaries 
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CROWDS OF STUDENTS WAVING THE RED FLAG ALONG THE QUAYS OF THE NEVA, ST. PETERSBURG, 


operating in a country which for centuries has struggled in the iron 
The party of reaction are mobilizing their 
The expiring régime has allied itself with the refuse of 
The Government organizes and arms these blinded out- 


grip of autocracy. 
forces. 
society. 
casts, who, worthy of their insti- 
gators, are bent on a savage and 
murderous struggle.” 


A vivid general description is 
given of the cruel massacres at- 
tributed to the “ brute” Trepoff, 
as a leading French journal styles 


him. Inthe words of the appeal: 


“ The roar of musketry resounds 
in the streets of Russian cities. 
Victims without number bestrew 
the soil. Blood flows in torrents. 
Czarism once more has recourse 
to its favorite instrument of gov- 
ernment. The massacres of Jews 
are carried on to such an extent 
that all the crimes of Czarism 
in the past dwindle into insignifi- 
cance and are eclipsed by these 
new excesses of terocity. The 
‘Black Gangs,’ protected by the 
troops, encouraged by the autho- 
rities, under the supreme direction 
of Trepoff, systematically slaugh- 
ter in cold blood the Jewish pop- 
ulation of Russia. The Jewish 
quarters in many cities are total- 





upon. 
fight for liberty and life. 








A NEW ORDER OF THINGS FOR RUSIA. 


FREEDOM (to the Czar)—“ Is this to be my throne?” 


—Amsterdammer. 








The Jewish working class has always been foremost in the 
To quote further: 


“We, the representatives of the Jewish working classes now 


struggling for liberty, of that pro- 
letariat of a nation which has been 
more oppressed than any other, 
have for some time contemplated 
the idea of pursuing our struggle 
for liberty by armed resistance 
against the hired assassins of 
Czarism. The Jewish proletariat 
has always led the vanguard of the 
revolutionary struggle, encount- 
ering the most deadly attacks of 
its implacable foes. At this mo 

ment, when Czarism rages against 
us with unheard-of ferocity, the. 
need for revolutionary self-de- 
fense comes home to us more 
keenly than ever. In defending 
ourselves we work for the revo 

lution, our struggle for life is a 
struggle for liberty. Andall who 
love the cause of liberty should 
hasten to our assistance.” 


The revolution, indeed, the ap 
peal continues, has actually come 
and the revolutionists are confi- 
dent They invite 
others to join their desperate re- 


of success. 


ly devastated. Cities are in flames. Anarchy and terror reign 


solve, “ Death or Victory.” The, Central Committee of the Bund 
everywhere. The cause of liberty is imperiled.” 


signs the proclamation, which concludes as follows: 


The revolutionary activity of the Jewish proletariat is next dwelt “The hour-of revolution has struck. We catch a glimpse of 
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SCENE ON SENATE SQUARE, HELSINGFORS, FINLAND, WHILE THE MANIFESTO OF NICHOLAS II., GRANTING A CONSTITUTION, WAS BEING READ. 


victory—partial it may be, but still victory. The dawn of anew 
life has come. We have breathed the air of liberty, and what we 
have won by the sacrifice of thousands of our nation, we know 
how to defend and keep. 

“Our war-cry is ‘Death or Victory.” We are confident of vic- 
tory, we have faith in our coming triumph, and we appeal to all 
who, like ourselves, thirst for liberty; we invite them to come to 
our assistance in this hour of trial.” 





A CANADIAN ON AMERICAN IMMIGRATION 
INTO CANADA. 


Rhearearriene are gratified that American farmers and yeo- 

manry are taking possession of the Canadian Northwest. In 
this way, says Valancey E. Fuller, in 7he Canadian Magazine 
(Toronto), Canada is escaping the fate of the United States, which 
is being largely occupied, governed, and generally overrun with 
foreigners who corrupt the municipal administrations, set a bad 
example generally in the way of rural citizenship, and aim only at 
their own profit and advancement. The American immigrants to 
Canada, on the contrary, are of the same language, brought up 
under the same laws and entertain the same ideas and opinions 
as those subjects of Edward VII. who live north of the St. Law- 
rence. To quote his words to his fellow countrymen: 


“They are possessed of the requisites of success as pioneers in 
a new country. They will respect and obey your laws and cus- 
toms, for they will soon learn that the former are made to be 
obeyed, and not to be evaded. . . . Last, and not by any means 
least, they will assimilate with your people. While they will never 
lose their love for their native Jand, they will none the less learn 
to love the land of their adoption.” 


_ He goes on to contrast the condition of the United States with 
that of Canada. In New York and other cities, he’ says, the 
Americans do not rule. In his own words: 


“It would take some seeking to find a round dozen Anglo-Saxon 
names on Broadway, the great retail street, from the Battery to 
Forty-second Street, a distance of five miles. It is said in this 
city that New York was ‘settled by the Dutch, is run by the Irish, 
and owned by the Jews,’;and it is a true saying. Get into a car 
anywhere in the five boroughs of the Greater City, and you will 
hear ahy language almost, but English. It is a distinct relief to 
cross the border to Canada; and hear our good mother tongue, in- 
stead of a gabble of Italian, German, Yiddish, Swedish, and half 
a dozen other languages. The same thing applies in other cities, 
altho New York is the most un-American of all, a veritable cos- 
mopolis. America is no longer for the Americans.” 


The consequences of this are manifested in the unpatriotic greed 
and selfishness of the general municipal and government adminis- 
tration. Foreigners rush into the elective openings and eagerly 
seize upon political opportunities unknown to them until they came 
to this country, of which the writer says: 


“Its municipal and public offices are filled by foreigners, far too 
many of them being engaged in the pursuit of their own pecuniary 
benefit, rather than the general well-being of the city, State, or 
nation. They lack the patriotism which is developed only by love 
of one’s own country; and, having forsworn their own country, 
this appeals to them by reason of its relation to their own advan- 
tage, and only so.” 


This imported corruption infects every department of the public 
service and sometimes even reaches tothe judiciary. As he says: 


“The United States isno longer governed by the votes of Amer- 
icans, but by foreigners, many of them illiterate, ignorant of the 
laws of the Jand, and lacking in sympathy with them even when 
they do know them. A vote is with the majority of them a mar- 
ketable commodity, to be given to the highest bidder—not to put 
in office a man who will give the best service to his constituents, 
but the man who will see that those who vote for him get a return 
in the shape of a‘fat job’ for themselves or their friends. The 
consequence is that votes are captured by the men with the great- 
est ‘pull’ and the heaviest purse, and ‘graft’ stalks abroad in 
bright daylight almost everywhere. It is in the police force; the 
municipal departments; in the legislature; and too often in the 
courts of justice.” 


Mr. Fuller does not think that the immigration of Americans. 
into Canada is likely to result in the political unification of the 
two countries, as annexation would not benefit either. He con- 
cludes with a hope that none but those who, like the American 
immigrant, are worthy and desirable, will ever find a settlement in 
the Canadian Northwest provinces. His words in speaking of 
such immigrants are as follows: 


“The American settler will find the economic conditions very 
similar to those of his own country ; he will find the school system 
even more liberal; the laws more fairly and impartially adminis- 
tered ; the laws relating to the liquor question liberal, yet conserv- 
ing temperance; a people of social habits, imbued with a sense of 
justice, a high regard for the laws of the land, and with so great a 
respect for them that they are’not only prepared themselves to 
obey, but to see to it that others do likewise. . . . Canadians have 
a grand heritage in the great Northwest, and it is their duty to see 
to it that it is peopled by those worthy of it, those who, by asso- 
ciation, will become their people, respecting their laws, and adding 
to the prosperity and honor of the Dominion.” 
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NOTABLE BOOKS OF THE DAY. 


THE NEW TAINE VOLUME. 


H. TAINE, SA VIE ET SA CORRESPONDENCE, TOME III. 


Hachette, Paris. 
Imported by Brentano, New York. 


HE new volume of Taine’s correspondence, just published in Paris, 
throws an abundance of fresh light upon the great critic and his- 
torian whose writings have left such an ineffaceable stamp upon contempo- 
raneous thought in France. The period covered extends from 1870 to 
1875—the epoch of the Commune and of national humiliation. Taine 
was enabled to study history objectively in one of its most terrible phases. 
It is by no means a mere coincidence 
that his work as a historian opens at 
this period. Hitherto his knowledge 
of men and events had been gained 
mostly from books, and an erudi- 
tion almost comparable to that of 
Rabelais in its immensity had already 
given a distinct character to his work, 
He now saw in the flesh and at close 
range what the human animal is 
capable of when, having slipped the 
leash of law, the primeval instincts 
reassert their sway. The terrible 
impressions made upon his sensitive 
« «d= critical mind are graphically 
described in the letters of 1870-71. 
But the unexampled horrors of 
the année terrible, which gave rise 
to despair and _ intellectual impo- 
tence in others, had no such effect 
upon Taine. The idea seems to have occurred to him that the lesson of 
all this suffering, this unparalleled ..ational degradation, might yet be 
fruitful for France. He determined to undertake a thorough scientific 
investigation of the causes and conditions which made such a cataclysm 
possible. One may trace clearly in his letters the dawn of this idea, 
afterward to be elaborated in his monumental work, “The Origins of 
Contemporary France.” In all probability it is by this work and more 
particularly by its dominating feature, the titanic portrait of Napoleon 
Bonaparte, that Taine will be longest remembered. His claim to endur- 
ing fame will not rest upon his celebrated theories of ‘“‘race, environment, 
and epoch,” nor upon his original psychological study, “Intelligence,” 
nor yet upon the incomparable “History of English Literature’? by which 
he is most widely known. _ In creative literary power he was distanced by 
several of his contemporaries, for instance by Thierry, Michelet, and 
Renan. If the truth must be told, he was lacking in some of the essentials 
of a great writer, and it is not without reason that Saintsbury speaks of his 
“hard, brassy style.”” But Taine’s achievement lies entirely outside the 
domain of literary art. His influence was political and more actual and 
effective than that of any writer since Voltaire. Voltarian also, in a sense, 
in its colossal magnitude, was the enterprise which he undertook to accom- 
plish. ‘This was nothing less than the extirpation, the destruction of the 
Napoleonic legend and of Bonapartism which he held directly accountable 
for the disasters of 1870.. That he was never blinded to the reality of 
things by the splendors of the Napoleonic epopée is indicated in a letter 
in the new volume of his correspondence. Writing to his wife from 
Lagny on September’ 11}1872, he says, apropos of some of his studies: 
“T obsérve with sorrow that our soldiers in 1807 (Jena) were as great 
thieves as the’ Prussians, just as brutal, and even greater drunkards. 
They did not steal methodically, in order to economize and send the 
booty home, but they laid waste the country in horrible fashion and 
destro;ed like gamins. In 1807, at Eylau, at Friedland, they robbed the 
wounded; they pillaged one another; brutal egotism triumphs. How 
horrible are the wars of the Empire seen at close range—both for victors 
and vanquished! It is only toward 1830 that they begin to awaken 
admiration, when details are lost to view, and the grand ensemble alone 
appears.” Is the man who writes this likely to be hypnotized by Napo- 
leon ? 

The passage just quoted gives the actual keynote of Taine’s master- 
work on the history of contemporaneous France. It is a sketch, slight 
but significant, of the terrible full-length portrait of Napoleon in dry- 
point which sent a shudder through France. It presents the national 
idol without any drapery of legend and under the white light of scienti- 
fic criticism of which Taine may be said to be the inventor. Taine’s 
remarkable historical insight had enabled him to attain a new and 
clearer view. One might almost say that he helped Napoleon in a 
sort of infernal transfiguration. 

One can understand how this marvelous personality, baffling to all 
the canons of historical criticism, must have fascinated Taine. The 
antique beauty of Napoleon’s character had not escaped the notice of 
men. Stendhal, for instance, had remarked it. But the identification of 
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Bonaparte with the unique and masterful species enrooted originally in 
the soil of Italy had been merely fanciful. In the original mind of Taine 
the word was made flesh. It remained for this penetrating, critical 
intellect to perceive the astonishing tho natural enough fact that this son 
of Italian Corsica was the lineal descendant of the Czsars and the Scipios,. 
of the Sforzas, the Borgias and the mighty condottieri of the Renaissance. 
It became plain that there was nothing French in this idol of France whose 
mind and personality, cast in the antique mold, knew no brotherhood: 
with modern democratic ideals. It was Taine with his scientific insight 
and marvelous apparatus of modern criticism who penetrated to the heart 
of the mystery. Focused in the reflecting telescope of Taine, the figure 
of the Titan emerges from its haze of legend. We are brought face to face 
with the last scion of the mother of empires. We recognize the latest 
descendant of the Mistress of the World. Suddenly there dawns upon us 
a new conception, startling and sinister. The real Napoleon is now 
before us—the modern incarnation of ferocious Italian egotism, ruthless, 
implacable, unfeeling, and pitiless, hard as flint, merciless as fate. We 
become aware for the first time of a unique species of the human animal, 
unparagoned in history and produced in one soil only—Italy. We recog- 
nize the characteristics of the mighty figure whose blood-red nimbus 
illumines the dark background of the Renaissance. 

One is reminded strongly of this portentous historical portrai in glane- 
ing over some of the letters in the new Taine volume. One remembers. 
also, in reading certain of these confidential utterances, how the writer 
was destined to change the current of political history in France. Thanks. 
to Taine, the Napoleonic legend has lost its sorcery forever, and the blight 
of imperialism has been definitely removed from French statesmanship. 
He has literally drawn the fangs of Bonapartism, which up to his time was 
a perpetual menace to the peace of France. 

In addition to elucidating Taine’s famous historical study, the new 
volume of letters is highly interesting by reason of its characteristic 
sketches of famous personages—its daylight miniatures of such men as 
Hugo, Vigny, Musset, Lamartine, Sainte-Beuve, Renan, George Brandes, 
Swinburne, Jowett, Ruskin, and Arnold. 


#& SPURT OF MELODRAMA. 


NEDRA._ By George Barr McCutcheon. 343 pp. Price, $1.50. 


Dodd, Mead & 
Co., New York. 


te “Nedra,’’ Mr. McCutcheon “ presents” a piece of work which will’ 

be recognized by his readers, and enjoyed—by ther. It is a trifle: 
raw and the invention drawn on for the construction of the story is within 
the line—very much within it!—of the pronounced combination of 
startling events, more thrilling than likely, which fall at once into the 
category of the melodramatic. A young Chicago couple (here there is a 
sense of fitness!) who are to be married, disdaining the folderols of the 
conventional society wedding, con- 
ceive the brilliant idea of eloping as 
an escape from them. They draw 
lots to see what shall be the objective 
point of their eloping flight, and it is 
Manila. This leaves abundant mar- 
gin for things to happen in. Love’s 
young dream in the case of each of 
them suffers marked “‘sea change”’ as 
to its object, which is evidently Mr. 
McCutcheon’s ruse for maintaining 
poetic justice. The alienation begins 
on the steamer that is bearing them 
to the Philippines, and just as each 
is finding a new affinity, a most the- 
atrical storm wrecks everybody, and 
casts the hero and the usurping mis- 
tress of his heart, if one may employ 
so harsh a term, upon an island in- 
habited by savages, who accept them 
as visiting divinities and kow-tow to them accordingly. Which is indeed 
felicitious, since otherwise they would have been served in the simple 
menu of these cannibals. There is a terrible fight between this tribe and 
that of another island which is neighboring but not neighborly. In the 
mean time, the man and woman have fallen in love with one another and 
confessed it, but with remorseful glances at their former mates, the lady’s 
husband and the gentleman’s fiancee, who may have been rescued from 
a watery grave like themselves. They are rescued, of course, and by a 
ship which carries them to Manila, equally of course. There to his 
solace the hero finds that the heroine, or at least the girl billed as that at 
the start, has pursued a course identical with his own and is on the eve 
of her marriage to the other man. Whereupon, as the author somewhat 
needlessly observes, the hero “‘lost no time on the way back to the hotel” 
where “‘ Lady Tennys was in her room, strangely calm and resigned . . . 
wondering whether he would ever come back to her.” This last 
doesn’t smack of resignation, but in Mr. McCutcheon’s treatment of a 
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theme little jars of that sort are positively unfelt. Then she heartens him 
as he calls himself a cad, by saying “you are a man—a true, noble, 
enduring one. The year just gone has changed you from the easy, 
thoughtless boy into the strong man that you are, just as it has made of 
me a woman.” After more consoling reflections of the same sort, the 
book concludes with Lady Tennys’s handing out another equally brilliant 
reflection, “with the most entrancing smile,” which probably redeemed 
it for Hugh Ridgway. Like most of Mr. McCutcheon’s novels, “Nedra” 
is not matter for critical appreciation. One may say that it is “apart” 
from it rather than “beneath it.” 

“« Just a pretty love story, marked by the trials that make all the sweeter 
the final triumph of affection,” comments the Philadelphia Ledger. Judg- 
ing “Nedra” as a fantastic extravaganza, “something to help oblit- 
erate the sense of time in a weary hour,” it is a success, the Milwaukee 
Sentinel declares, but it adds that “the author can do better work than 
this.” 





THE ABODE OF THE FOOL’S HEART. 


Tue House or Mirtu. By Edith Wharton. 533 pp. Price, $1.50. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, New York. 

N whatever light Mrs. Wharton’s “ House of Mirth’ may be regarded, 

’ it will win approval from all except the sentimentalists who demand 

the “happy ending.” They will feel doubly aggrieved should they realize 

that it might have ended pleasantly without nullifying its strength. For 

surely, peace and happiness should 

have a “strength” as great as wretch- 

edness and tragedy. But Mrs. Whar- 

ton, after deliberately creating the 

Ra drastic atmosphere. of the Furies, 

invisibly knotting black threads to 

enmesh their victim back of-the soft 

2 bloom of Luxury’s tapestry, may have 

felt it inartistic to turn on them, or, 

perhaps, may have lapsed into bond- 

age to the pitiless force she had 

evoked. After spelling ruin as far as 

— , R, U, I, one must write “Joy” very 

ae. a emphatically to efface their effect. 

The force and value of ‘“‘The House 
of Mirth” lie in the pitiless psycho- 
logical dissection of a beautiful young 
woman, Lily Bart, and of the forces 
and tendencies of “Society.” The 
picture is not one to inspire admira- 
tion for our self-styled “best people,” and the moral teaching of the beok 
is at best negative. That such a girl should retain her simple bed-rock 
sense of the value of things and enough wholesome genuineness to hold 
the reader’s sympathy in such surroundings and circumstances is, per- 
haps, something of a strain on the reader’s sense of verity. None but the 
rigidly correct can help pitying her. Here is an exquisite, clever, well- 
bred girl, who is mistress of all the arts that make such a woman a success 
in society, yet finds herself, relatively, a pauperin it. For her income does 
not even enable her to “dress the part.” She craves the luxuries of 
society—of New York society, which is a baser degree of aspiration—and 
to secure them has to “marry money,” and to that, accordingly, Lily Bart 
deliberately bent herself. Deliberately, at least, when she had reached 
the ripe bloom of twenty-nine, and had been husband-hunting within the 
pale for a decade. It strikes an “outsider” as singular that she shouldn’t 
have bagged her game before she reached a point where she had to “‘ bolt” 
a disagreeable man to secure the money which meant the luxuries. 

Lily certainly does things which accord poorly with her name. She 
decides to marry an enormously wealthy, negative little skinflint, and 
loses him. Then she sinks to considering “eligible” as a husband a most 
offensive and vulgar type of Jew, and even he gets away. She is a three 
months’ guest on a yacht that she may divert the attentions of a husband 
from his wife and a man-guest cruising with them, who are “interested”’ 
in one another. She also goes twice to a bachelor’s apartment unchap- 
eroned, tho only for a sympathizing talk and a cigarette. This would 
appear to some as the kind of compromising step a girl of Lily Bart’s 
stamp would have had the strength to deny herself. True, Mrs. Wharton 
represents her as of capricious turns, rebelling against the nauseating 
régime she has elected to. But a “creation” does not always ring 
true. 

Miss Bart is a blend of Becky Sharp and Gwendolen Harleth. She is 
not as compellingly human as the one, nor as uninspiring as the other. 
Frankly, Mrs. Wharton has surpassed George Eliot in this theme. Not 
only is Lily Bart more congenial and better, as a human variation, than 
Gwendolen or Becky, but Mrs. Wharton’s style is more plastic and 
seductive than that of Mrs. Lewes. It would be banale to allude to its 
suggestion of Henry James. But whatever else is to be said about it, 
“The House of Mirth’’—ironic titl—stands as Mrs. Wharton’s most 
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masterly achievement. This picture of the rank development of what 
are the dominant germs oi New York Society and this strenuous study of 
one of its products and its victims is absorbingly interesting and makes its 
own appeal to human sympathy and pity. To approve it isa compliment 
the appreciative reader pays to his sense of literary perfection. 

That this is one of the strongest pieces of writing that has appeared 
in this country for many a day is pretty nearly the unanimous verdict of 
the newspaper critics. ‘‘A finished and beautiful example of the modern 
novelist’s art,’ declares the New York Tribune, and the Providence 
Journal thinks it has the “essential quality of greatness.” The Christian 
Work (New York) declares that “in tone, language, and dramatic force 
it stands unrivaled,’ and, in comparison with other recent books, The 
World To-day’s critic thinks it “is a giant among pigmies.” “It is 
admirably done,” remarks the Springfield Republican, but “whether it is 
the stuff of which great novels are made is another matter.”’ “The House 
of Mirth,” according to the New York Times, “is a tragedy of our modern 
life, in which the relentlessness of what men used to call Fate, and esteem, 
in their ignorance, a power beyond their control, is as vividly set forth as 
it ever was by Aeschylus or Shakespeare.” While the New York Evening 
Post and The Sunny South (Atlanta) think the work is admirably done, 
they add that they are disappointed in the story. 





MR. HOPE IN SERIOUS VEIN. 


A SERVANT OF THE Pustic. By Anthony Hope. 362 pp. Price, $1.50. 
Frederick A. Stokes Company, New York. 
R. ANTHONY HOPE, in this book, is miles away from the 
careless, pungent palavering of the “Dolly Dialogues” and the 
fantastic charm of his romances. He takes himself very seriously now. 
In this latest work (one feels that Mr. Hawkins’s novel was ‘“‘ work”’ to 
him) he takes a charming actress and a fine fellow, and makes the reader 
sincerely grieved for the young man, while he is inclined to hate the 
actress. Ora Pinsent is the histrionic heroine—‘A Servant of the Pub- 
lic’’—but mistress of hearts. She makes trouble for everybody, and en- 
ters into several lives only to make a devastating exit from them. For 
her the stage direction “Exit left” means, “Ora exit. Somebody left.” 
She has no more rational soul than a butterfly, tho she is full of graceful 
moods, which do not seem quite natural to an actress lady. Ashley 
Mead is a very charming, if not very imposing, young man. He has 
several “good things” waiting for him—in fact, coming up and pushing 
their noses into his hand, as if pleading to be accepted; but he has fallen 
too deeply in love with Ora, and he lets,the rest go. Ora has a husband 
—somewhere. She does not disguise 
it, altho he doesn’t “count” for very 
much, anyhow. It only makes Ash- 
ley’s attentions more marked rather 
than hopeless. And the end of the 
story is that she turns him down, 
and he will never quite forget this 
episode in his life. That is about 
the whole story, but it is told very 
interestingly. Ora seems to be more 
of an actress off the stage than she 
is on it. 

Two or three times one asks, with 
some wonder that the thought can 
occur, whether Mr. Hawkins is try- 
ing to handle a situation and charac- 
ters rather a la Henry James. He is 
full of analysis. Tho Ora Pinsent is 
consistent with herself, she does not 
seem too much of a natural prod- 
uct. But Ashley Mead does ring true, and the reader is a little vexed 
that he should be so very nice. It is not gratifying to see a thoroughly 
charming human being treated like a dog, and lending himself like Job 
to the treatment. Altho the plot is a little tenuous, yet Mr. Hope treats 
it with much solidity. He takes himself seriously, and he gives an “im- 
pression”’ of the actress that is not bad. “A Servant of the Public” is 
not a great book, but that, of course, is too much to ask of a book nowa- 
days, when greatness is not essential to a “good seller.’’ But it is really 
worth while. Anthony Hope tragic is still Anthony Hope. 

The Chicago Inter Ocean finds this book “ clever, entertaining, and 
well written,” and so, too, thinks the San Francisco Argonaut, and the 
San Francisco Chronicle declares it is a “ great story.” The New York 
Evening Post thinks the book is a “ psychological study unfolded with 
the skill of Mrs. Humphry Ward at her best, and made convincing as 
well as attractive by dialogue which is often brilliant and humor which 
is never forced or unreal.” “It is refined Laura Jean Libbeyish story,” 
according to the Baltimore News, told with fluency. Ora Pinsent, the 

















Copyrighted by Davis & Sanford, New York. 
ANTHONY HOPE, 


Chicago Dial says, “ fails to encourage our sympathies, or to excite any 
In other words, ‘‘ the book is dull.” 


considerable degree of interest.” 
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BOOKS RECEIVED. 


' Tue LITERARY D1GEst is in receipt of the follow- 
ing books : 

“The Shakespeare Story Book.”— Mary MacLeod. 
(A. S. Barnes & Co.) 

“On Life’s = Stairway.’’ — Frederic Lawrence 
Knowles. (Dana Estes & Co.) 

“ The Faithless Favorite.” Edwin Sauter. (Pub- 
lished by the author, St. Louis, Mo.) 

“ The Village cf Hide and Seek.” - Bingham Tho- 
burn Wilson. (Consolidated Retail Bookseller, $1.25.) 

“ Deerfoot in the Mountains.”- Edward S. Ellis. 
(John C. Winston Company, $1.) 


“ The Divine Comedy of Dante.””— Edward Howard 
Griggs. (B. W. Huebsch, $0.25.) 





“The Poetry and Philosophy of Browning.” —Ed- 
ward Howard Griggs. (B. W. Huebsch, $0.25.) 

“Mozart, the Man and the Artist,as Revealed in 
His Own Words.”—F. Kerst. Translated by Henry 
Edward Krehbiel. (B. W. Huebsch, $1.) 

“ Beethoven.”—F. Kerst, translated by Henry Ed- 
ward Krehbiel. (B. W. Huebsch, $1.) 

“Moscow —a Story of 1812.” — Fred Whishaw. 
(Longmars, Green & Co., $1.50.) 

“ China and Her People.”—Charles Denby. (L. C. 
Page & Co., 2 volumes.) 





“A Memoir of Dr. James Jackson.”— James Jack- | 
son Putnam. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) 

“ The Tarce of Master Pierre Patelin.””— Translated 
by Richard Holbrook. (Houghton, Mifflin Company. 
$2 net.) 


“A Levantine Log-Book.’’— Jerome Hart. (Long-| 
mans, Green & Co., $2.) 


An Evidence of Civilization. 


“ Life and Matter.’ Sir Oliver Lodge. (G. P. Put- 
naim’s Sons.) | 
| 






























. 7 Ivory Soap is one of the evidences of 
“ Social Theories and Social Facts.’’—-W, M. Grin- ecnen . : fi . 
nell. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) | civilization. You will almost always find it 
“Tllustrative Lesson Notes.”— John T. McFarland. | in homes whose occupants surround them- 
Eaton & Main, $2.25.) | selves with the things that help to make life 
“ Portraits of the Eighteenth Century— Historic and | | d hi . | t 
Literary.”-C. A. Sainte-Beuve. (G. P. Putnam’s | Pp easant—goo china, orienta rugs, owers, 
Sons.) cut glass. 
“The Menace of Privilege.” - Henry George, Jr. | verv- 
(Macmillan Company, $1.50 net.) Ivory Soap’ Ss mission is we keep e y 
“The Endless Life.’—Samuel McChord Crothers. thing 1 in the house (including tne occupants) 
g Mifflin & Co., $0.73 : 
(Houghton, ogee Co pass teks clean and bright. ‘ 
vA Romance of I'wo Lives.”’— Francis A. Bryant. There is no “free” (uncombined) alkali in Ivory Soap. That is 
(Mahew Publishing Company, Boston, $1.50.) why it will not injure the finest fabric or the most delicate skin. ’ 
“The Development of Religious Liberty in Con- | 
necticut.”— M. Louise Green. (Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co., $2 net.) ; Ivor y Soap 
“4 Short History of Italy.”—Henry Dwight Sedg- | , aTDaer 994460 Per Cent. Pure 
wick. (Hougnton, Mifflin & Co., $2 net.) 
“The Hand.’—-L. D. Burdick. (The Irving Com- | 
pany, Oxford, N. Y., $1.50.) 
“A Memoir of the First Treasurer of the United 
States.”—RKev. M. R. Minnich. (Published by author 
: s y, oy 
Philadelphia. ) | ‘RE you sure that your holiday decora-| Jy “gst Ni \ 
“The Gambler.” Katherine Cecil Thurston. tions, tinsel, etc., will not catch fire? 4 ee 
(Harper Brothers, $1.50.) |Are you immune from overheated flues, 
. - * . 5 4 
“Wild Wheat.” — M. E. Francis. (Longmans,| Which are more frequent during the holidays , 
Green & Co., $1.50.) | than at any other time of the year? ‘e A yeRe: s sub 
“Tour Portraits of the Lord Jesus Christ.” George It so, you do not need the \% scription to 
Soltau. (Charles C. Cook.) : g e 
“Finite and Infinite.’—Thomas Curran Ryan. K ¥ > St.Nicholas f 
(J. B. Lippincott Company, $1.50.) YSTON E 6’ ° p 
ce ee tg . | ‘4 is such an easy @# 
“The Pardoner’s Wallet.” — Samuel McChord | e ° . . : 4), 
Crothers. (Hoaghton, Mifflin & Co., $1.25 net.) Chemical Fire Extinguisher.) YM solution of the w@ 
“A Javelin of Fate.’*— Jeanie Gould Lincoln. | . - | Christmas gift 7\s- 
(Houchton, Mifflin & Co.. $1.25.) | Twenty-five years’ experience and the A 
| "best materials combi te | roblem 
“The Blood of the Prophets.”— Dexter Wallace. | me aE TIA baie, — se make | Pp : ‘ 
(Rooks Press, Chicago.) this the perfect extinguisher. 
“ Photogranis of the Year.” (The Photographic — parts— nothing to get out | ¢. For any girl or 
h imint & Saeed of order. ; 
fonthly, Tenant & Ward, $1.) € boy under eighteen. 
“In the Name of the Bodleian.”— Augustine Birrell. | JAMES BOYD & BROTHER 
(Charles Scribner’s Sons, $1 net.) 
} Mfrs. of Fire Protection Equipment 
“In the Days of Chaucer.”—Tudor Jenks. (A. S. 4 N. Fourtu St., PHILADELPHIA 
Barnes & Co., $1 net.) : 7 : ii 
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“In the Days of Shakespeare.’—Tudor Jenks. 
(A. S. Barnes & Co., $1 net.) 


“A Tale of Lower New York, The Wisdom of the 
Simple.”—Owen Kildare. (Fleming H. Revell Com- 
pany.) 

“The Poems of Trumbull Stickney.” 
Mifflin & Co., $1.50.) 
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CURRENT POETRY. 
Friend Soul. 


By ROBERT HAVEN SCHAUFFLER. 


From the zest of the land of the living, 
From work and reflection and play, 
From the getting of love and the giving, 

I hasten away. 


For I have a friend from the highlands 
Who’s larked with me long on my plain; 
And now toward his glamourous sky-lands 
We’re posting amain. 


Up yonder his mansions are legion, 
But he’s snubbed on the street with a stare, 
Here where I’m lord of the region ; 
So turn about’s fair. 


We leave the snug inn on the highroad. 
I wave to my valley with pride. 
Then we turn up the beckoning by-road 
And swing into stride. 


From The Outlook. 


In the Age of the Year. 


By CLINTON SCOLLARD. 


Is it the wizard wind 

That has shriveled the quince’s rind? 
Sooth, we know it was he 

Who shook the leaves from the tree 
And danced them out of breath 

Till they wizened away in death! 
Strange and subtle powers 

Have rule of these ashen hours, 
Binding the stricken sphere 

In this, the age of the year. 


Through the crisped grass and the husk 
Rustle the feet of the Dusk ; 

And the only song we know 

Is the back-log’s murmur low. 

Then come, and sit with me 

By the side of Memory 

And Love, with the blue skies 

In her spring-reverting eyes, 

And there shall be vernal cheer 

In this, the age of the year ! 


—From Munsey’s Magazine (Dec.). 


To Pain. 
By ARTHUR L. SALMON, 


Servant of God, our spirit’s nurse, 

Tutor and craftsman of the spheres, 
Who drawest glory from the curse 

Of sin and want and primal tears— 
From toil and sordid strain, through thee 
We win immortal liberty. 


The glint and flashing of thy sword 
Are fragments of the eternal Light; 
Thou art the angel of the Lord 
With whom we wrestle in the night. 
It is thy ruthless steel whose shock 
Sculptures the man from shapeless rock 


From stress of matter worlds are born, 
By stress of spirit souls are made. 
The clouds that stifle back the morn 
Are pierced by thine unerring blade. 
Behold how from the midnight strife 
There issues forth the light of Life! 


The birth-pang of the race is thine, 
And joy is suckled at thy breast. 
It is thy ministry divine 
That takes the good and gives the best. 
Beneath thine overshadowing 
The sons of God together sing. 
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Peerless 
Motor Cars 


Buying a_ high-grade 
automobile cannot safely 
be done on the strength of 
the mere arguments a 
manufacturer has room to 
advance in his advertise- 
ments. 

Not even the detailed ex- 
planations and reasonings 
of.a good catalogue are 
sufficient proof—you are 
entitled to an actual exam- 
ination and explanation of | 
the car’s construction and . 
operation, and a thorough- | — 
We will be pleased 1 to send you our catalogue on | 
request—and you will find it tells of many features found in no other car. 
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testing ride in it. 


3 
b 
b 
ij 
But, better still, we will give you a personal letter of introduction to a Peerless dealer 
near you. You can use it at your leisure, and can be assured of a Peerless explanation—and 
a Peerless ride—that you cannot afford to miss in justice to yourself if you mean to purchase 
a high-grade automobile. 
1906 Catalogue Ready 


THE PEERLESS MOTOR CAR COMPANY, 37 Lisbon St., Cleveland, Ohio 
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Invest your money in FIRST MORTGAGE FARM 
LOANS, netting 


2, 54 and 6% 


running for 5 years. We make only the very choicest 
loans obtainable, and put our own money into every 
loan before it is sold. We collect interest annually and 
principal when due, and remit to the investor in N.Y. 
Exchange free of charge.’ See to it that the borrower 
keeps his taxes paid during the life of the loan, etc. 
We have been in this same business here since 1883, 
and will furnish evidence as to our own standing and 
the character of our loans. 


Write for our illustrated booklet, 


**s We’re Right on the Ground’”’ 


explaining fully our methods of doing business, etc. ; 
also complete descriptive list of on-hand loans. 


Boody, McLellan @ Co. 


Bankers 
57 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
Members of the New York Stock Exchange 
ORDERS EXECUTED FOR CASH 
OR ON MARGIN 


Interest allowed on deposits subject to cheque 


BRANCH OFFICES 
Albany Poughkeepsie New Haven 
Hartford, Bridgeport and Brooklyn 
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BINDER. You can cover a magazine or | for men and women, and everything 
bind a volume in ten seconds, Instantly | from ‘* Saddle to Spur.” Address 

removable. Sample dozen Klips, with keys. 

mailed for 75 cents. Cover price-liat free. The Mehlbach Saddle Co., 104 Chambers St., New York 
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Thine is the pang of falling leaf, 

Of fading flower, or wailing wind— 
Of June magnificently brief, 

And winter following swift behind; 
Thine is the sob of rains that pass, 
Dripping athwart the kirkyard grass. 


In nakedness of puissant limb 
We see thy purity and might; 
The vestures that would veil and dim 
Reveal us stark before thy light, 
Till all the passion of the soul 
Is won to thy supreme control. 


Thine were the mysteries of birth 
When yet the worlds chaotic lay. 
We struggle half-emerged from earth, 
And half imprisoned by the clay; 

Only thy swift, resistless hand 
Can free our limbs and bid us stand. 


O thou of Love the firstborn child, 
And thou of love the living breath— 
We know, when thou hast strangely smiled, 
The message is of life, not death. 
Thou raisest those whom thou hast slain 
To two-fold being—mystic Pain. 


—From the Speaker (London). 


In a Winter Wood. 
By CLINTON SCOLLARD. 


Into a winter wood 

At the crest of the morn I went; 
The pine-tree stood like a tent 
Of ermine feathery soft ; 

The hemlock wore a hood ; 

And many another bole, 
Towering far aloft, 

Was wrapt in a Samite stole. 


- A gentle whispering 
Seemed wafted from tree to tree 
Like a broken melody 
Chorded tender and low ; 
** We are gossiping of spring,’ 
Said a birch, with a friendly nod, 
“Of how we will joy when the snow 
Will let us look on the sod!” 


Then came a truant crow 
With a lusty, rusty note, 
And a squirrel, sleek of coat, 
With his chirrup ever glad; 
So we all chimed in, and oh! 
What a cheery chattering, 
Frolicsome time we had 
Tust gossiping of spring! 
—From the Metropolitan (ec.). 


Respite. 
By EmMMaA BELL MILEs. 


Dim breaks the dawn across these highlands fair, 
Dark pinnacles of hemlock stirless stand 
Watching the rosy-clouded light expand 

Through still frost-sweetened air. 


Twin desert palms have not a solitude 
More deep than hours; yet where is kin more dear 
Than the wild brother-life that round us here 

Is waking in the wood? 








THE BEST MAIL 
INVESTMENT 








ONEY received in sums of 

] $25.00 and upward from small 
investors throughout the United 
States is loaned by this Company 
under New York Banking De- 
ate emg supervision on home- 
uilders’ real estate. It is with- 
drawable at pleasure. It earns 5 
per cent. per annum, which we 
remit at reguiar intervals 
throughout the year; and earn- 
ings are — for every day the 
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money is in our possession. 
Assets ,. . . . . $1,750,000 
Surplus and Profits , $150,000 Full particulars will 
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(A $45 MUSIC BOX ee oad 


cent offer of 20 high- 
os To Literary grade music boxes to 
Delivered for Only Digest Readers LITERARY DIGEsT 


readers at the special 
price of $41, ALL THE REMAINING BOXES WERE SOLD. We now offer to send 
a special Christmas Music Box , regular price $45, to any LITERARY DIGEsT reader for only 
$7.00 down, while they last. The balance of the price may be paid in easy-to-make 


monthly payments. This places a splendid Christmas gift in reach of every LITERARY 
DicEst reader. We guarantee satisfaction. 


A ROYAL CHRISTMAS GIFT FOR ALL! 


Nothing more sumptuous, more fascinating, more enduring could be found for a Christmas present. 
What a splendid and ideal gift for a husband to give his wife; how truly and lastingly appreciated as a 
token from a wife to her husband. Who does not love music in the home? Who could fan to enjoy this 
superb box? It is a real treasure for each member of every family. 


IN HANDSOME ART CABINET 


BEAUTIFUL mahogany piano- 

finish case, 18 inches long, 16 
inches wide, 1o inches high, double 
veneered and beautifully figured. 


SPRING MOTOR, steel comb 

of 64 tongues, steel sheets, 12 in- 
ches in diameter with speed regulator, 
and Harp-Zither attachment. 


VERY box is made in Switzerland by 
the world’s most skillful workmen, 
and of the best obtainable materials. 


VERY box is guaranteed by us for 
one year from date of purchase. 


A Genuine Jacot SWISS MIRA 


MUSIC BOX 


This splendid Box is sold by the Oldest Music Box House in the United States. 
Awarded Gold Medal at the St. Louis Exposition. 


A FEW WORDS OF SUGGESTION 49,7hos<,Whe Enigy choles Maric 

Whether They Can Play or Not Play 
Every music lover, whether able to play a musical instrument or not, may listen at a time to the sweetest tunes 
from this splendid little instrument. It reproduces the choicest selections with such delicate expression, such 
rich harmony, and such perfect modulation as to entertain and delight the most refined and critical tastes. It 
enables you to enjoy an almost unlimited variety of music; it is always ready to play for you; it never gets tired, 
it will last for years upon years, and it is far more inexpensive than many other musical instruments. ira Music 
Boxes are used for home and public entertainments, for dancing, for singing, for cheering and soothing invalids, to 
amuse children in the nursery, developing their musical taste and training the ear with musical tones which are 
always true, as music boxes do not get out of tune. Itis moreovera beautiful addition to the furnishings of the home. 


A Few of the Superior Features of this Superior Box 
SUPERIOR MOTOR iis nck. | TONE QUALITY 2.208 cn 


combs, arrangement 
of a handsomely bronzed bed-plate with spring | of notes, and acoustic principles of this box com- 
motor of simple, strong and substantial construc- | bine to giveit a richness and strength of tune found 
tion, and one or more steel combs, the teeth of | in no other. 

which are vibrated by a circular flat steel tune 


sheet, producing an unusually rich tone. HARP-ZITHER This attachment gives 


; Mi . neoait the music box the tone 
TUNE SHEE The 12-inch Mira disc | of a string instrument, when desired by the listener, 
will play as longa tune | and introduces a pleasing variety. 


as a aie aes of other makes, reproducing, 

complete, all popular songs. The mechanism of the 
This appli- | DURABILIT Mira Music Box is strong 

SPEED REGULATOR anceenables | and durable, and all parts, including combs, are 

the listener by simply moving a lever to regulate | interchangeable so that any part that may be re- 

the tempo. | quired can be obtained of the dealers. 


A RARE HOLIDAY You Take No Risk. We Guarantee 

Satisfaction. Only $1 Down Brings 
oO p> Pp Oo R T U } a i Y a Boxto YourHome for Examination 
We are so confident of the pleasing qualities of these boxes that we offer them to LireRAry DiGesrt readers on 
the most liberal terms, placing the boxes within 
easy reach of every reader of this magazine. You 


take no risk in accepting this special offer. Sign Special Coupon Good for One of the Boxes 
and mail the coupon to-day with $1. Uporereceipt 








Jacot Music Box Co., 39 Union Square, New York 

8 or ge ~~ nag 7. = — poor boxed, commen I ncenpt your special offer of a Jacot ‘“ Mira’? 
.O. B. New York, the box is satisfactory pay Mus«: Box, price to Lrrerary Dicesr readers, $45. 1 enclose 
us the balance in eight monthly instalments of $5 herewith $1, upon receipt of which you are to send me the box, 
each. If not satisfactory hold subject to our order. a nates ee PB Poy » pr eo eens paddies 4 
aitiae : ° a i * Sti 8 ol $9 each. ti ‘ 1 at yo arante at- 

In order to save disappointme nt or der isfaction, and that if the box proves unsatisfactory, I may hold 
now before the special holiday stock is the same subject to your order and you will refund whatever I 
exhausted, have paid on it. It is also agreed that the box remaims your property 


JACOT MUSIC BOX CO, [ooo Namen. 


Send for complete catalogue of Music Boxes 





Address.....- 
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What Does 
Carnegie 


Know 
About 
Business? 


N OTHING of moment can happen which 











has not its bearing on the action of the 

business man; political complications in 

Constantinople, an outbreak of cholera in 
the East, a monsoon in India, the supply of gold 
in Cripple Creek, the appearance of the Colorado 
beetle—nothing can happen in any part of the 
world which he has not to consider.—A NDRE W 
CARNEGIE. 


bhronicle 


—the only NEWS medium in the World for Boys 
and Girls and a good newspaper for anybody — 
is the practical development of 

THIS GREAT CARNEGIE IDEA 


It trains future Carnegies— big and _little—to 
digest News into business policies. 








Puts Life and Purpose into School Work 


I heartily concur with the educators who have 
so warmly endorsed THe LittLe CHRONICLE. 
It will put life and purpose into school studies. 
THOMAS L.JAMES, President Lincoln Na- 
tional Bank, New York. 

The interest of THe Littte CHRONICLE is so 
great that the reader doesn’t realize he’s being 
** educated.’’ 





Stories, Puzzles, and Other Entertaining 
Features. Beautifully Illustrated. 








SPECIAL OFFER 


The Little Chronicle and a Valuable Atlas 
for 25 Cents. 


The regular price of THe Lirtite CHRonicLe 
is $1.50 per year. In order to introduce it into 
new homes we will send it for two months for 25 
cents, together with a copy of our Diamond Atlas 
of the World, vest pocket size, 80 pages, handsome 
color maps, index of population and location of 
4,000 Cities 

Coin carrier and samples of THe LITTLE 
CHRONICLE free on application. 


THE LITTLE CHRONICLE PRESS 
359 Dearborn St , Chicago 

















You don’t need to weat 
glasses that pinch the nose 
and wrinkle the forehead, 
Shur-On Eye-glasses 
hold tight without feeling 
tight. 

All shapes at all opticians’, 
“ Shur-On”’ on the mount- 

j ing. Any broken part of 
& Mountings replaced free 
te a by any optician in 

Valuable book free. Con- 
tains eye-information of 
value to everybody. Free 

iT [- f) for the name of your ope 
tician. 
Eye & glasses E. Kirstein Sons Co., Dept. B, 
, Estab. 1864. Rochester, N. Y, 








LIGHTS Toy Electric Railways, $3 to $60 00 
WITH Passenger and Freight Trains, $5 to 60.00 
Electric Books, 10c. to 6.00 

Necktie and Cap Lights, 75c. to 5.00 
Battery Table Lamps, $3 to 10.00 
Carriage and Bicycle Lights, #3 to 6.0) 
Lanterns and Pocket Lights. T5c. to 8.00 
Battery Motors and Fans, $1 to 12.00 


Electric Door Bells complete. "5c. to 1.50 
Telephones complete. $2.50 and 6.95 
Telegraph Outtits complete, $1.75 to 2.50 
Medical Batteries 8.95 

12 Electric Belt and Suspensory 2.50 
ynamos and Motors, #1 to 1,000 00 
Gas and Gasoline Engines, $3 to 1,400 00 


We undersellall. Cat. Free. \Vant Agents. 


OHIO ELECTRIC WORKS, ‘‘leveland. 0. 





we We Are Selling 


A little while with Love and Life we stay, 
And here God’s peace a little while we know 
Ere the world claims us, and afar we go 

Where leads the thorny way. 


In nights to come, close-housed, this mortal frame 
Shut from the stars for which we fainting pine, 
Shall not the spirit climb to this wild shrine 

And light again its flame ? 

—From Smart Set (Dec.). 


At the End of Arcady. 


By THEODOSIA GARRISON, 


At the uttermost end of Arcady 
There lies a garden fair, 
And two and two the lovers be 
Who one day wander there. 
And Love, who walked with them debonair 
Through the pathways intricate, 
Sits down at last on a mossy stair 
And yawns and is glad of it. 


At the uttermost end of Arcady 

A quiet garden lies, 
Peaceful and fair and still to see 

Under its cloudless skies. 

There comes no danger to rouse surprise, 

’ The fears o’ the road are gone, 

But little Love rubs his drooping eyes 

And smothers a sleepy yawn. 


At the uttermost end of Arcady 

Is the goal of settled things; 
Strange they walk in it soberly 

Who strove for the peace it brings. 

The still night goes and the full sun swings 
His lamp o’er the silent lawns, 

But little Love sits with listless wings 
And stretches his arms and yawns. 

From Life. 


Ballad of Eve’s Return. 
By THEODOSIA GARRISON. 


Twas Eve came back to Paradise 
And paused without the gate ; 

The angels with the flaming swords 
Stood each beside the grate 

And clean-white was one sword like love, 
And one was red like hate. 


The chaste hosts leaned from heaven to see 
The woman of first sin: 

Above her head the burning blades 
Crossed, menacing and thin, 

And lo! a great voice spake through space, 
“* My people, let her in !”’ 


Down dropped the swords on either side, 
The thrice-barred gate swung free ; 

Blossomed and bright and beckoning 
Stirred sun-tilled flower and tree, 

But Eve stood still without the gate 
Nor wistfully spake she : 


“* Afar my strong man breaks the soil, 
And as he toils he sings 

That I may know that still his love 
Grows with earth’s growing things. 

An I came in, who else might Jean 
To greet his home-comings ? 


“And what to me were Paradise, 
And languid days of ease, 

Seeing the peace that springs from toil 
Is lovelier than these, 

What time at evenfall we two 
Rest neath our new-grown trees ? 


* And what to me were Paradise, 
Since I have known the best 

My true mate’s eyes within my eyes, 
The man-child at my breast, 

Their exquisite, dear need of me 
That makes me wholly blest ?” 


The thrice-barred gate swung free and wide 
To show the sun-filled way; 

The blossomed heights of Paradise 
Lured her as live things may. 

’Twas Eve who stood without the gate 
And laughed and turned away. 


[December 9, 1905 





Richly Fur Bound 


No. 12 X 290. Ladies’ Fur Bound Felt 
Juliettes. These are the best Juli- 
ettes in the market, being made by 
the best munufacturer of this kind 
ofshoe. They are made of the 

very best Felt. which will wear 
as good as leather, and is 
much softer and warmer. 
The process of making 
this shoe is the most 
unique ever known in 
the shoe business, as 

there are no seams or 
tacks to be felt in the 
shoe. The soles are 
very flexible, and the 
fur is of the richest 
kind. We have them 
in three colors 

brown, red and 
lack, and in 


| For Women 
| Felt Juliettes 98c 

























Cut higher 
than those 
usually sold 


EE, and you 
may have 
any of 
these at 
98e per 
pair, though we know that the maker of these shoes 
sells them direct to some of his customers for $1.50. 
We also have this very same shoe in red only for 
Misses and Children: in sizes 


1144 to 2 (Misses) and 6 to 11 (Children), 75c 
Women’s “ Comfy Slippers” 
Our Price 90c 





No. 12 X 295 


Women’s ‘‘ Comfy Slipper ;” lightest, easiest, cosiest 
made. Made of pure wool feit, kid soles, with one 
inch of carded wool between felt (1 
inner sole and felt and kid outer rote tt 

soles, making a perfect cushion 
tread—ideal for the bedroom. 
Veight, 2 ounces. Colors: Navy 
blue, drab, brown and red. 90 

A feather bed for the feet. c 


Send in Your Orders TO-DAY 


TORE WY ITSELF 
We have acne fF acrvat We 
No IEG OPER Employ 
Brauch p” >i 0. No 
SixTH fu 


AVE. 1e"ai9"STS. 


Houses Agents. 
‘ie NEW YORK CITY,NLY. ae 


An Ideal Christmas Gift 


(BISSELL’S moacne Sweeper ) 


Solves the perplexing question 
‘i of what to buy at 
\. a reasonable cost 
that will be certain 
to pirese wife, 
mother, sister or 
friend. 

It will be a con- 
stant reminder of 
the giver for ten 
years or more, and 
will contribute 
more real pleasure and comfort during all this time 
than any other article at the same cost possibly could. 
The name 


BISSELLS 


marks the genuine sweeper, which for over twenty-nine 
years has been the recognized leader throughout the 


world. 
Price $2.50 to $5.00 


Sold by all the best trade. 
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Buy a Bissell before January Ist, send us the pur- 

chase slip, and a c 

we will send you AE saeesey er 

freea good qual- "hy wien Ch. 
4 = Mave 









atonal 


ity morocco 
leather card al \ or. 
grintingon it. “Ga 
BISSELL CARPET f 
SWEEPER (0: } 
Dept. 384 af 
Grand Rapids, Mich. X i) 


Largest Sweeper 
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Aghast, amazed, the hosts of Heaven 
Broke forth in wildered cries, 

““ Where, then, is that her punishment 
Thou didst devise, Most Wise, 

What time thy vengeance drove her forth 
Outcast from Paradise ?” 

Beneath the answering voice they bent 
As wind-swayed forests move, 

““ My people, of this woman's word 
Take ye the truth thereof ; 

Learn ye thus late her punishment 
Came not of hate, but love! 








““ Wiser than ye is she who guessed 
My meaning overlong ; 
Love cast her forth from Paradise, 
Now when hath love wrought wrong?” 


And suddenly the courts of Heaven 
Thrilled with adoring song. 


. gs oe . . | 
—From Scribner's Magazine (Dec.). 








The Last Refuge. 





By ARTHUR DAVISON FICKE. 


L. 








Let come what may, they can not take ' : ga FSR RRR RRR =D 
One refuge that my heart has known | 


And made to be its secret own, Type G. 4-Cylinder Light Touring Car 
A web of dream that shall net break. 














Air-cooled. Shaft drive. Sliding gear transmission. Three speeds and reverse. New and perfect disc clutch, 
: Force-feed oiler on the dash. Side doors. 88-inch wheel base. 4 or 5 passengers. 35 miles an hour, 12 ‘‘ Franklin 
From the harsh turmoil of the world horse-power.’’ 1400 pounds. $1800 f.o.b. Syracuse. Full head- and tai!-light equipment. 

No dogging step can follow me 


Where every shout fades silently 


And every flag is dumbly furled. Frankl in Air - cooling 


There only does my unrest cease 
Where struggling fear and hope recede and 
And leave me, in my sorest need, 


e 
The tender dusky tide of peace. k ranklin Horse-power 
II. 
Isis Soh uhacis hashes Mend otialh Why does 12 “Franklin horse-power”’ do all that 20 horse-power 
These winds of life, these waves of men. will do in any other car? 


My soul has slipped the narrow pen 


And left the strange confuséd rout ; Because Franklin air-cooling means also Franklin engineering, 
As from a noisy clamorous feast 


i ss, S$ springs. 
The master might unnoticed turn lightness, strength and a § 


And watch the rising dawn-lights burn No plumbing weight nor complications. Little engine-metal, but great 
Their tender flushes up the east ; 


strength and refinement in it; great power out of it; and the power pre- 
Feeling himself borne far away 





From shouts of mingling revelers. served and put to work. 
For Dian ahong the Garena aes, Few parts, small friction; extreme toughness; a light load to carry; 
For him alone is born the day. ‘ a i overs: § bi; bilit & ig g y3 
; an < ity to 4 ° 
ip ces thine nate hits no interference; and big ability to carry it 
And his the cloud-spires of the sky, 
Where the undiscovered cities lie, You want the power that does the work 


And his the light that through them thrills. 


: Four models for 1906. E, 4=cylinder Runabout, 12 “ Franklin horse-power,” 1100 
Let shout as will th sy hos . aie tae : “ t - 
pvpepnesrhuchaon berries want Lie Ibs., $1400 f.o.b. Syracuse. G, described above. D, 4-cylinder Touring Car, 20“ Franklin 
He comes not back from those far gleams > 
paeeytiy sein horse-power,”’ 1800 Ibs., $2800 f.o.b. Syracuse. H, 6-cylinder Touring Car, 30 “ Frank- 
Wherein his old unfinished dreams x Pes = 
Saturn: hie all dink tin nil tink lin horse-power,” 2400 Ibs., $4000 f.o.b. Syracuse. Send for books. 


nom Sevliners Magasine (Dec). | FT, H, FRANKLIN MFG. CO., Syracuse, NvYi, Midtaaee 


The Autumn of Love. 


By THOMAS Woop STEVENS. 





When the awakening haws were green 
When May-time’s drift on the apple-trees 
Hung white and sweet, and the pearly sheen 

Of the morning mist made drunk the bees, 
We learned the whisper and the kiss : 
What deadlier whisper bringeth—this ? 








WIVANCO TOOL CABINET 
The Xmas Gift for Man or Boy 


UR TOOL CABINETS contain all tools needed 
O about the house, shop, or farm, and their use 
will result in a substantial saving as well as great 
convenience in doing little repair jobs without hiring a 
carpenter. These cabinets are substantially made of 
handsome polished quartered oak with brass trimmings, 
and have two-keyed cylinder locks. The drawer contains a 
full assortment of screws, screw-eyes, tacks, and nails for 
any kind of work. Prices, according to assortment of tools, 
from $10 up. Catalogue of cabinets, work benches, and 
lists of tools sent anywhere without charge upon request, 


Thy.hand on mine was Heaven won, 
Thy voice and mine chimed into song, 
Thy lips and mine were flower and sun— 
The spring-time road was green and long; 
And now—no answering fervent fire 
Lights in thy heart my heart’s desire. 


Yet thou art perilous fair, it seems, 
And I—a singer at the shrine; 
The minstrels still must dream their dreams, 
Still love and lose, still kiss and pine; 
Thy soul hath learned to follow far 


Estab, 1816. Gidest Mail 
Order House in U. 8. 600-Page general cat- 


White, Van Glahn & Co. | 010%,f0 oF mas 


suggestions, sent free 




















on request, except to 
3 Chatham Square New York City or 
Another and more warlike star. N. Y. City Chicago. 
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ARE YOU PREPARED 


to HOLD a better position if the 
OPPORTUNITY presents itself ? 





Many a man believes he has been ill treated by the 
world, and that success which appears so easily at- 
tained by others, is forever just beyond his grasp. 
Why? If you could look into his past you would not 
have to guess. The answer would be as plain as day. 
He could not, through lack of education, take advan- 
tage of the offortunities that crossed his path. 


‘The American School of 
Correspondence 


offers you the connecting link between the present and 
the future. It offers the opportunity to redeem the 
past and start anew. It places within your grasp the 
rungs of the ladder of success, and it will help you to 
climb if you are ready to help yourself. Engineering 
offers a wider field than any other profession to the 
progressive, wide-awake young man. 

As a proof of this examine the ‘‘ want columns’’ of 
any newspaper and see the constant and increasing 
demand for engineers and draftsmen, compared with 
the occasional call for clerks, bookkeepers, etc. This 
shows the tendency of the times and opportunities for 
which you should begin to prepare NOW. 

The American School of Correspondence is the only 
correspondence school which makes a specialty of en- 
gineering work and the only correspondence school 
whose instruction is credited for entrance to resident 
engineering schools and colleges. 

Tuition fees are moderate—from $10.00 up—and may 
be paid in small payments. We employ no agents. 
All money paid by the student. is used in instructing 
the student. 
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For those dear days of bloom and Spring 
Have withered in the ripening heat, 

And lo! the Autumn’s burgeoning 
Bringeth a sound of heavier feet— 

And in the eyes that mirrored mine 

Are pennon’s flash and lance’s shine. 


So cometh Autumn to the year, 

So cometh twilight to the day, 
And unto me the tune and tear, 

And mailéd hands my hope to slay: 
False Autumn with her dower of gold 
Is still unsought, and groweth old. 


At the Wharf End. 


By ARTHUR STRINGER. 


Ye’ll weep it out, and sleep it out, 
Faith, forget me in a day! 

Ye’ll talk it out, and walk it out— 
Yis, ’ll be long away! 


But what a heavin’ shoulder this 
To rock a lad to sleep! 

Ach, me gurl, that one kiss, 
Ye £new it couldn’t keep ! 


Some cry it out, and sigh it out, 
But we’// forgit the ache! 

Ye'll laugh it off, and chaff it off, 
And learn to give and take! 


And that’s the gray ship waitin’ me— 
Sure, what’s the good o’ tears ! 

It’s got to be, and ought to be— 
One kiss—for twinty years ! 


The Princess of The Tower. 


By Biiss CARMAN. 


Once yearly is the heavenly host 
Reviewed and marshaled post by post, 
Gabriel, Michael, Rafael 

Each captain his account must tell 

Of how the battle went with him 

In regions terrible and dim. 


There came from out the strife of men, 





weseenrcnsenes - Coupon—Cut out and mail to-day - 


Please send your 200-page handbook and advise me how 
: you can qualify me for a position as: 


.Electrical Engineer ..Mechanical Draftsman 


H "Mechanical Engineer ; -Heating and Ventilation : 
.Steam Engineer Engineer 

 |...Marine Engineer ....Plumber 

: .-Civil Engineer .... Structural Draftsman 

i ...-Arehitect ...-Contractor and Builder 

: ....Telephone Engineer ....Entrance to Technical : 

} ....Telegrapher School. (College Pre- ; 

; “Sheet, ‘Metal Pattern paratory Course.) 

Draftsman 
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| AMERICAN SCHOOL OF CORRESPONDENCE 
Chicago, III. 





THE 


same CLIP 


Bankers, Lawyers, Editors, Students, and 
Business Men have pronounced this clip 
the best. Box roo, asc. Stationers or 
by mail. Sample card free 
CONSOLIDATED 
SAFETY PIN COPIPANY 
Box 131 Bloomfield, N. J. 





One of the Warriors of the Fen 
Who war on evil, lance and sword, 
Take little thought of the reward, 
And lavish all their generous youth 
In the white cause of deathless truth. 


With tempered will, with tested nerve, 
Grim-armored in his fixed reserve, 

He sought among the mighty hills 

A respite from the crowding ills, 
Sought strength’s renewal, not to yield 
To the long anguish of the field. 


He mused, “ It may be I shall find 

Some consolation of the mind, 

Some phrase of glory or of power 
Struck by the mistress of the tower 

A talisman to hearten those 

Who bear through life her battle throes.” 


He did not ask for joy or ease, 
Praise nor immunity ; all these 

He had foregone in those far years 
When he took service with his peers. 
He asked but strength of heart to go 
Back to the unrelenting foe. 


So through the darkening of the days 
He kept the steep and lonely ways. 
Until he saw at a keen height 

A castle and a beacon light. 

“ Who keeps, O wayfarer,” he said, 

“ The tower wherein the light is fed?” 





Amazed the other stood. Said he, 

\ ““ Why. who but Princess Charity! 
Dost thou not know tliat here to-night 
They keep the feast of the world’s light, 
And she herself will pour the cup 
Of peace—for whoso stays to sup.” 


—From Harper's Magazine (Dec.). 


From Smart Set (Dec.). 
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KRLIP-KRLIP 


“DUO” 
MANICURE- 
CigAR CUTTER 


A blade for each 
purpose, 


_ 25e By Mail 
Worth its 




















A Perfect manicure. A Sanitary Cigar Cutter. 
Klip-Klip ‘‘ Duo” (two in one) has a 
sharp steel clip, file and cleaner. 
Keeps the nails in perfect condition, 
Alsoa separate blade which cuts cigars 
quickand clean, Itissanitary. Phy- 
sicians say everyone should use his 
own cigar cutter. It is light, compact 
and handsomely finished and sells at 
sight. Twocombined for one price. 
At all dealers or mailed pon receipt 
of25c. The ‘‘original” German silver 
Klip-Klip (manicure only)-same price. 
Your money back if you want it. 
MANUFACTURED ONLY BY THE 


KLIP-KLIP COMPANY 
658 Clinton Ave., $., Rochester, N. ¥. 














Good Points in the 


THE SMITH PREMIER TYPEWRITER COMPANY 
Syracuse, N.Y. Branch Stores Everywhere 








“HOW THEY GOT RICH” 


is the fascinating sub-title of our booklet, ‘‘ Real Estate 
Facts,’’ which tells how $2 or $3, or more, weekly i invested 
in New York Reai Estate can make thousands. Sent free ; 

no stamps necessa 

To make money you must do something with what you 
save. Do not think we are going to tell you some miracu- 
lous way of getting rich quickly, but we will show you 
what others have done and what you can do, if you can see 
where your best interests lie and wish to buy land where 
houses are springing up on all sides as if by magic. 


THE WESTMINSTER HEIGHTS CoO., 
BOROUGH PARK CO., 
BENSONHURST CO., 
William H. Reynolds, President. 


COMBINED CAPITAL, $500,000.00. 


COMBINED SURPLUS, $750,000.00. 
R. TURNBULL, General Manager. 
New York Office, 277 Broadway, New York City. 


Readers of THE LITERARY DIGEST are asked to mention the publication when writirg to advertisers, 
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Wondering, the wearied traveler came 
Up to the port, and in the name 

Of truth he served, did gently pray 

Place at the board. Then answered they, 
“ The wine of joy at Beauty’s board 

Is taken at one’s own accord.” 


Such was his welcome. “ Strange,” thought he, 
“Is Beauty known as Charity.” 

Until at the mystcrious hour 

Appeared the princess of the tower, 

And all the world was changed thereby 

To a new earth with a new sky. 


That fair young head, that lyric mien, 
So strong, so gentle, so serene! 

The rhythm of time, the poise of space, 
Were in her hang, and in her face 
The meaning of all things that are, 
From evening star to evening star. 


Then in her pure, cool, tender voice 
She said, “ O faithful one, rejoice! 
Because thy striving soul was found 
Unfaltering, thy quest is crowned. 
Take thou my gladness, love and youth! 
The wine is Wisdom. Iam Truth.” 


Thereat was all the silence riven, 

As when there is great joy in heaven, 

And the tall angels of the Lord 

Receive the word of their reward 

Gabriel, Michael, Rafael, 

With all their hosts no man can tell. 

—Copyright, 1905, by D. Appleton & Co. Reprint- 

ed by permission from Affpleten’s Booklovers Maga- 
zine. 





PERSONALS. 


Trepoff's Love of Power.—Trepoff, the Gover- 
nor-general of St. Petersburg, who was recently re- 
moved by the Czar in response to the request of, the 
liberal leaders, was the Czar’s chief instrument in 
suppressing the discontented’ people of ‘the empire. 


General Trepoff need not have signed the proclama- 
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tion, says the London Mai/, from which’ these words 
“And the military have béen directed to 
fire ball cartridge if the crowds offer resistance. No 
blank cartridge will be used.” ‘They are characteris- 


We are told further that : | 


Russia knows him too well. Once he was laughed | 
at. “ He owes his advancement to the fact that he is | 
the illegitimate son of some high personage,” scoffed 
his enemies. 

He did not reply. 

Then talés were told of his’ pride.” A decrepit old 
man had. presumed to cross the street-in front of his 
carriage, causing the driver to slacken speéd for a 
moment. : 

“* An insult to me,” said General. Trepoff. 
the man!” 

Instantly hands were laid on the presumptuous citi- 
zen who had not scuttled out of the way with due re- 
spect. The scene closed at the police station, when 
the old man, who had been vigorously abused by the 
General, proved himself to be a prince, an ex-governor- 
general of an important province, a State councillor, 
aide-de-camp to the Emperor, etc., etc., etc. 

General Trepoff apologized. 

Russia laughed. 

More stories were told. He had insulted an Eng- 
lishman of high rank. Once more his pride had been 
humbled by a reprimand from the Emperor. 

And again the people he scorned rubbed their hands 
and gloated over his discomfiture. 

Then the laughter ceased. Scorn turned to hate. 
They tried to killhim. Three attempts were made in 
a single week. 

Yet, in spite of his assumed contempt, he must often 
have thought of his danger, for when it was announced 
that he was to take command of a brigade in Man- 
churia he is reported to have said: ‘‘ Since I must be 
shot at, I prefer to be a target for professional Japa- 
nese soldiers than for dirty amateurs.” 

Tall, muscular, deep chested, a face in which the 
most prominent features are the cold, slate colored 
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baby to grandmother. 


matic entertainer—yet is within the reach of all. 


any Christmas present. ‘Jt speaks for itself.” 


Latest Edison Gold Moulded Records—Now on Sale At All Dealers 


9122 Hungarian Fantasia . . Edison Concert Band 
9123 Mother o’ Mine—Song .... Theo. Van Yorx 
9124 On the Rhine With a Stein..Collins & Harlan 
9125 Friendly Rivals—Cornets. . . Clarke & Hazel 
9126 Honeymoon Hall—Song..Harry MacDonough 
9127 In Timbuctoo—A Monkey ditty..Billy Murray 
9128 Jesus, Saviour, Pilot Me, Anthony & Harrison 
9129 Bold Front March . .. Edison Military Band 
9130 Wait ’Till the Sun Shines, Nellie... Harlan 
9131 And the World Gves On—Song..Bob Roberts 
9132 Betty—Duet ... MacDonough and Biehling 
9133 Roses and Thorns....... Edison Orchestra 
9134 We'll be Together When the Clouds 

Roll By—Descriptive Song.. Irving Gillette 


An Edison Phonograph 
Makes the Best 
Christmas 
or Birthday Present 
for Anyone 


Every genuine Edisun Phono- 
graph bears the inventor’s trade 
mark signature. Do not be mis- 
ied or prejudiced by the dis- 
tressing noises of inferior imi- 
tations. Go to the nearest 
Edison dealer and hear the 
genuine Phonograph, and you 
will instantly appreciate its 
marked superiority. The Edi- 
son signature is als» on every 
Edison Gold Moulded Record. 
Edison Phonographs cost fiom 
$10 up; Records, 35c. each. 


AN EDISON PHONOGRAPH 
Brings Christmas Cheer All the Year 


No other gift yields such lasting pleasure as an Edison Phonograph, 
No skill is required to reproduce 
vocal solos, duets, and quartettes; the funniest character songs and vaudeville skits. 

opera and theatre for grown folks, and is unequaled for entertaining children. 
Moulded Records include thousands of popular, classic, sacred, operatic, or comic selections, and 24 
are added every month. Thus the Phonograph provides more fun and music than any other auto- 
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Everybody likes it—from 
perfectly brilliant band music; the finest 
It replaces the 

Edison Gold 


Hear it at the nearest dealer's before deciding on 


9135 I’m the Only Star that Twinkles on 

Broadway—Comic Song. ...... / Ada Jones 
Pretty Mary—Duet...... Harlan & Stanley 
Dancing in the Starlight...... Edison Band 
Sweetest Flower that Blows . . .Marie Narelle 
Have You Seen My Henry Brown ?...Collins 
Irish Girl I Love—Tenor . Edward Barrow 
Sweet Little Daisies—Bells Solo. . . . Benzler 
Fol-the-rol-lol—Comic Song, Edward M. Favor 
Courtship of Barney and Eileen— 


9136 
9137 
9138 
9139 
9140 
9141 
9142 
9143 


Comic Sketch . Ada Jones and Len Spencer A 
9144 When the Evening Breeze is Sighing , 
Home, Sweet Home...... Male Quartetie J 
9145 Everybody Works but Father . by 
ON ES sé NR Edison Military Band 


Send for new booklet ‘Home 
Entertainments With the kdi- 
son Phonograph,” obtainable 
only from Orange, N. J., office. 
Our Latest Record Catalogue 
will be sent to any Phonograph 
owner who gives the number of 
his Phonograph. Write now to 


National Phonograph 
Company ae 


4 Lakeside Ave. re 
Orange, N: J. 


New York, Chicago, San Francisco 
a Sr 
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Adjustable Book Holder 


Solves the Problem 
Attaches to any place—on Morris 
orany chair. No screws—clamp it 
on, take it off. Adjustable to any 
} angle or height. Durable. Practi- 

cal. Wires hold leaves in place. 
Metal parts finished in black en- 
amel or bronze. Desk, quartered 
oak or mahogany. Price, $3.50. 
REC eats AND LIBRARY CHAIRS 


Catalogue ‘ ool, ew » 
a SARGENT CO., “New york” 
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I. C. S. Language Courses 
Taught With Edison 
Phonographs. 
to remember four friends 
at Christmas? We will 
send yon four beautifully 
colored imported Souvenir 
con cards for 10 cents. 
foney refunded if not 
as represented. Agents 
wanted. 
U. S. Souvenir Post Card Co. 
Suite R, 32 E. 234 ae s Y. 


‘GER RISTMAS#22 Fon 


Grade Visiting cards and case, 75c. 
Without case, 50c. Wedding Invitations en 

= rinted. 190 fn = le $3.50. Write for samples, 
Press, 133 W. Tremont 8t., Boston. 
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~ eyes, he is a man who gives one the impression of 





HIGH LOW 


tically indestructible. 
Can be handled while in motion. 
A Fortune teller, etc. 
the Top proper, which by friction 
numbers on a nickel-plated flange. 
the games. 
postpaid for 30c. or 4 for $1.00. 


Briefly, it is two Tops or a heavy meta 


Irving’s TRICK, GAME and FORTUNE TELLING TOP’ 
An absolutely new and unique combination. 
A veritable WIZARD for entertainment. 
Instructive, Interesting and Amusing. 


Mechanically perfect in construction. 
Operated by a child. 


ODD OR EVEN 


Artistic in design. 
Prac- 


Finished in bright colors. 


Spins on either end 5 to 6 minutes 


An unlimited number of games can be played with it. 
Fdise made to revolve within 

drives the outer Top when released. An arrow points to 
One Top invariably calls for more, with which to play 


Complet* Outfit with illustrated directions and fortune telling chart, sent 
Stamps acceptable. 


Sold only by WIZARD NOVELTY COMPANY, 1007 N. Filbert Street, Philadelphia, Pa. i 


Not yet in stores. 
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FREE 


Don’t wait 
—write for 
. it now 


Consult this 
book and 
you'll 
save time, 
money 
and 
worry 














Discriminating, 

home-loving per- 
sons are enthu- 
stastic in their 
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The Proper Treatment for Floors, 
Woodwork and Furniture,” tells all about wood, wood- 
cleaning, finishing and poiishing. Sent FREE by 
manufacturers of 


This new book,“ 


Johnson’s 
Prepared Wax 


**4 Complete Finish and Polish for All Wood” 
For Floors, Woodwork and Furniture 


Produces lasting, artistic, sanitary finish to which 
dust and dirt will not adhere. Will not crack, blis- 
ter, peel off, show laps, scratches or heel marks. 
Johnson’s Wax is far superior to any other; one rea- 
gon is that it contains the most polishing wax to the 

nd. Fine for preserving and polishing oil-cloth and 
oleum. 

Johnson's Prepared Wax is sold by all dealers 
im paint— Ib. can, 30 cents; 1 and 2 lb. cans, 60 
cents per pound; 4, 5 and 8 lb. cans, 50 cents per 
pound. 

Write to-day for book, and mention edition L. D. 12. 
Don’t forget the label, either. 


S. C. JOHNSON & SON, Racine, Wis. 


** The Wood-Finishing Authorities” 

















Johnson’s 
Polishing Mitt 


3 For Use On 
Furniture and Woodwork 


FREE 


for label from 1 Ib. or 
larger can of Johnson's 
Prepared Wax. 

To remove label place can 
in hot water or steam. 
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4 enormous force, both physical and mental. Domi- 
nated by a love of power, enjoying the signs of the 
fear he arouses, he seems one in whom all the warmer 
traits have been frozen. 

When only a lieutenant he sabered his orderly for 
some trifling breach of etiquette. He has boasted, it 
is said, of having shot five men with a revolver. 

At Moscow he warned the crowds, as he has just 
warned them at St. Petersburg. Then they did not 
believe him. True to his threat, his soldiers fired. 
How many citizens were slain will never be known, 
but streets and squares were piled battlefields under 
order reigned again. 

General Trepoff was not loved the more, but he was 
respected, ‘ 

Suspecting everybody, trusting only himself, he has 


make enemies. 


A Hindrance.—Governor-elect Guild of Massa- 
chusetts, who served in the Spanish War, tells a story 
of a New York regiment, many of whose members 
were recruited on the East side. They were spoiling 
for a fight and it became necessary to post a sentry to 
preserve order. 


A big husky Bowery recruit, of pugilistic propensi- 
ties, was put on guard outside, and given special 
orders to see that quiet reigned, and above all things, 
if trouble came his way, not to lose possession of his 
rifle. 

Soon a general row began, growing in proportions 
as the minutes passed. The soldier walked his post 
nervously, without interrupting, until the corporal of 
the guard appeared on the scene with reinforcements. 

“Why didn’t you stop this row?” shouted the cor- 
poral. 

The sentry, balancing his rifle on his shoulder, 
raised his arms to the correct boxing position, and 
replied: 

“Shure, phwat could I do wid this gun in me 
hands !” 


An Apostle of “Honest Graft.”—In,a recent 
book entitled “ Plunkett of Tammany Hall” appears 
a series of plain talks on practical politics delivered 
by George Washington Plunkett, 
philosopher and right hand man of Charles F. Murphy, 


the leader of Tammany Hall. Mr. Plunkett, in one 


of his discourses, goes at some length to expound the 
new gospel of corruption known as “honest graft.” 
He say: 


‘ There is an honest graft and Iam an example of 
how it works. My party is in power in the city and 
it is going to undertake a lot of public improvements. 
I am tipped off on the place. I go to that place and 
buy up all the land I can in the neighborhood. Then 
the board of this or that makes its plan public and 
there is a rush to get my land which nobody cared 
particularly for before. Ain’t it perfectly honest to 
charge a good price and make a profit on my invest, 
mert and foresight? Of course it is. 
honest graft.” 


Mr. Plunkett’s account of his entrance into politics 
is quite a contribution to the psychology of the 


* honest graft ” theorists, no less than to their ethics. 


Politics to young Plunkett appeared a business, an ex, 
change of commodities, just like the butcher business 


in which he was then engaged. We read: 


“ After goin’ through the apprenticeship of the busi- 
ness [politics] white I was a boy by workin’ around 
the district headquarters and hustlin’ about the polls 
onelection day, I set out when I cast my first vote to 
win fame and money in New York city politics. Did 
I offer my services to the district leader as a stump- 
speaker? Not much. The woods are always full of 
speakers. Did I get upa book on municipal govern- 
ment and show it to the leader? I wasn’t such a fool. 
| What I did was to get some marketable goods before 
| goin’ to the leaders. What do I mean by marketable 
goods? Let me tell you: I had a cousin, a young 
man who didn’t take any particular interest in poli- 
tics. 1 went to him and said: ‘ Tommy, I’m goin’ to 
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" Spoken, eae * + 5 Mastered 
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LAN GUAGE. 
PHONE 
METHOD 


Combined with 


The Rosenthal 
(ommon Sense 
Method of 
Practical Linguistry 


= py oy and Best Work of Dr. Richard §. Rosenthal 


U HEAR THE EXACT PRONUNCIATION OF 
ESCH WORD AND PHRASE. A few minutes’ practice 
several times a day at spare moments gives a th orough 
mastery of conversational French, German, Spanish, or 


Italian. cond for testimonials, booklet, and letter. 


International Language-Phone Method 
1103 Metropolis Bidg., Broadway and 16th St., N. Y. 














CROSBY’S 
CLOVES 


known and worn everywhere 


If you are interested in Our great $3.50 black 
gauntiet fur gloves (mail prepaid); ladies Mocha kid 
gloves in any color ; men’s Mocha Reindeer gloves unlined 
and silk lined ; in fact any kind of gloves or mittens, get 
our booklet. ‘* Glove Pointers. If interested in natural 
black Galloway fur coats and Robes, black and 
brown Frisian (domestic calfskin) fur coats, or an ele- 
gant muskrat lined kersey coat, otter collar; 
if you have hides or skins to have tanned, taxidermy or 
rug work, get our catalog. 

THE CROSBY FRISIAN FUR COMPANY, 
126 Mill Street, Rochester, N. Y. 
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be a politician, and I want to get a followin’; can I 
count on you?’ He said: ‘Sure, George.’ That’s 
how I started in business, I got a marketable com- 
modity—one vote. Then I went to the district leader 
and told him I could command two votes. ... He 
smiled on me and told me to go ahead. If I had 
offered him a speech or a bookful of learnin’, he would 
have said, ‘ Oh, forget it.’” 


The young politician’s advance was rapid. He was 
sent to the Assembly soon after he cast his first vote, 
and has held office for nearly forty years. Once, 
through a strange combination of circumstances, he 
held four places and drew three salaries at once. Of 
Last fall he was defeated in 


his strongly Democratic district by a hustling young 


late he has met reverses. 


Republican lawyer for State senator, and in the recent 
primaries he was downed for district leader by “‘ The 
McManus,” an inveterate foe of his own political 
The fact that the defeated leader received 
the appellation of “ Tight Wad Plunkitt” in the 


household. 


course of this campaign is said to be significant of the 
character of the contest and the reason for the revolt 
of his constituents. 


King Peter’s Popularity.—A little over two 
years ago Peter Karageorgevitch, pretender, was 
called to the throne of Servia, following the assassina- 
What of him since then? 
The Washington Star thinks he has won the confi- 
Besides, 


his exceedingly democratic tendencies have insured 


tion of King Alexander. 
dence and loyalty of every grade of Servian. 


him a large place in the affections of his subjects. 
The Star says further: 


King Peter very rarely goes about with even a sem- 
blance of an escort, Austrian and German reports to 
the contrary notwithstanding. He does not fear for 
his life. He almost daily walks about unattended in 
the streets of the capital. He bows to all who greet 
him, and frequently stops to have a few words with 
those of his countrymen who attract him strongly. 
On these walks it is exceedingly easy for any one to 
chat with him; all that a stranger need do is to ap- 
proach the king and signify a desire to speak with him. 

The king is particularly fond of chatting with any 
farmer whom he may meet on his walks; he holds that 
it is the farmer who gives Servia stability and will 
preserve it. A number of times within the last year 
and a half he has quietly stolen out of Belgrade and 
gone into the country to roam about among the peas- 
ants and look into agricultural conditions. His ques- 
tions asked of farmers are of this order: “* What is 
your name?”’ “ Where do you live?” ‘‘ How many 
children have you?” “ What do you think of farming 
in your section?” As the last question shows, he en- 
deavors to get the opinions of his subjects on the mat- 
ters that are closest to their hearts, and will spend 
many valuable minutes in the effort. And, like Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, he is particularly delighted when in 
answer to his question about family, the husband or 
wife tells of a goodly number of sons and daughters, 
This, too, is a land where the little family is infinitely 
rarer than the large one is threatening to become in 
America. 

In matters of state Peter is by no means as dignified 
as some of the Servian legislators would possibly like 
himto be. Onthe occasion of opening his first skupsh- 
tina (parliament) he astonished the mémbers by walk- 
ing among them and saying heartily to one and all, 
“ Good day, brothers !’? And it was some time before 
the more ceremonious senators recovered sufficient 
composure to make belated courteous reply to their 
sovereign’s hospitable greeting. 

Still, the king can be a stickler for his rights when 
he thinks that the country’s best interests will be 
served by standing upforthem. Some time after his 
coronation the representative of an American small 
arms firm traveled to Belgrade to enter into negotia- 
tions with the Government concerning a proposed or- 
der for several million rounds of ammunition. After 
a few preliminary conferences with the officials the 
American was informed that the matter would have 
to be placed before the king himself for final decision. 
But when he set about to arrange for the necessary 
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THE RIPPEY 


PATENT WINDOW LOCK 


Burglar Proof 
Dust Proof 


AND 


Anti - Rattler Window Lock 
ALLOWS PEACEFUL SLEEP 


Cannot be unlocked, only from the inside 
of the house. Saves fuel; made of solid 
brass ; neater than any other. 

Working sample mailed to agents on re- 
ceipt of 10 cents in stamps or silver, 








WM. RIPPEY 
117 E. 2d St., Cincinnati, Ohio 





FOR SAL In Central Florida, a fine substantial 

home, ten rooms with stable and all out- 
buildings, well located. Orange, lemon and ornamental 
trees. Near Railroad Station, Post Office, Stores, Churches, 





Price reasonable. Address Box 75, Pierson, Florida. 
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SEE THAT CLIP ? 


Sloe NIAGARA CLIP holds se- 
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of pow up to \ in. in thickness, 
and can be used overand over again. 
Better than pins for filing letters, 
records, cards, etc. Avoid unsightly 
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voices, etc. Put up in boxes of 100 
especially for desk convenience. 
Sample box 15 cents, postpaid. 


NIAGARA CLIP COMPANY, 37 Park St., N. Y. City. 
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i Psychic Treatment 

Ht 


Nervous Disorders 


By DR. PAUL DV BOIS 
Professor of Neuropathology, University of Berne 
q ATranslation by Smith Ely Jelliffe, M.D., Ph.D., 
and William A. White, M.D., of the Authors 
** Les Psychoneurosis ’’ 


igor work gives the experiences and prin- 

ciples of psychic treatment of nervous 
disorders based upon twenty years of suc- 
1 cessful specialization and practise in this 
branch of .medical skill. The work of the 
author is both that of psychologist and phy- 
sician. Besides many psychological con- 
siderations, the author provides a full de- 
scription of the methods used in his practise 
of psychotherapy. 


Of Inestimable Value to Physicians 
** To all engaged in medical pursuits the book must 
be one of inestimable value.’’—Medical Recorder, 
Chicago, Ill. 
' 8vo, cloth, 471 pages, $3.00 net; By mail $3.15. 
Copious Index. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Pubs., New York 
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audience he was politely tho firmly told that as the 
United States Government had not seen fit to recog- 
nize the new Servian Government the king regretted 
his inability to receive him. That was the end of the 
American’s attempt to see the king, and, incidentally, 
he did not waste further time in an effort to land the 
ammunition contract. 

Wallace Succeeds in Labrador.—Two noted 
explorers of Labrador, one a woman, have been re- 
ported safe after a summer of journeying into the far 
recesses of that mysterious land. Mrs. Leonidas Hub- 
bard, whose husband died of starvation in the frozen 


fastnesses of the pe- 








ninsula, has come 
aes back to civilization 





om with reports of suc- 
— | || cess. Butasthe Bos- 
: | ton Journal remarks, 

e “did not begin 
to explore Labra- 
dor” as Dillon Wal- 
lace, at one time a 





ee comrade of her hus- 
| 4 band, has done. The 
Brooklyn Zagle says 
of Wallace’s jour- 
ney: 











This explorer did 
not cross the great 
peninsula; he pene- 
trated to Lake Michikamau, from which point he 
turned north, paralleling the coast and reaching the 
Hudson Bay Company’s post on Ungava Bay on the 
16th of October. Navigation is at an end, and the 
bays and “tickles” are filled with ice; hence it might 
be thought that the worst of his journey was to come; 
but, in following the coast line, as he is to do on the 
return trip, he will avoid the dangers and difficulties 
that beset him last year, when his companion, Leoni- 
das Hubbard, starved to death, and Wallace himself 
barely escaped with his life. .... 

Wallace had only one companion, and it will be of 
interest to know how he managed the commissariat, 
for it is in the matter of carrying supplies that the 
great difficulty of northern exploration consists. Ina 
temperate climate this difficulty is overcome by the 
existence of game and edible vegetation; in lands 
farther north it is overcome by perennial ice and snow 
fields offering a smooth track for dogs and sleds; but 
in a sub-Arctic region where the temperature swings 
from go degrees above in summer to 60 degrees below 
zero in winter, where gales, fogs, flies and frequent 
lack of game vex and perplex the traveler, the way is 
hard, indeed. .... 

It is a little curious that this great province should 
have been so slightly and unsystematically explored, 
since it is penetrated every year by trappers and 
traders, and the Indians and “ breeds,” as they call 
the half breeds, wander far into the interior, in the 
chase of caribou; but, if their traditions are well 
founded, they not infrequently starve there. As far 
back as 1838 John McLean, factor of the Hudson Bay 
Company post at Chimo, traversed a good part of the 
land which Wallace has already covered, but he left 
few data which would aid anyone who undertook to 
follow in his trail. The field for adventure is as entic- 
ing within a thousand miles of New York as it isin 
the Antarctics, where for long periods of time explora- 
tion will be a matter of merely confirming coast lines. 
Mr. Wallace does not rank with Peary or Stanley, for 
he set out to do a more modest work, but in its accom- 
plishment he offers a more substantial addition to 
human knowledge than it is in the power of most of us 
to make. 


Courtesy of F. H. Revell Co, 
DILLON WALLACE, 





Meriwether’s Pluck.— Representative Broussard, 
of Louisiana, who appointed Minor Meriwether, the 
young naval cadet now under trial for killing a com- 
rade in a fist duel, to the Naval Academy, tells of the 
difficulty Meriwether had in getting into the academy. 
He says: 


I appointed Meriwether two years ago. He is an 
exceptionally bright and fine fellow. At that time he 
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J.M. LYON & CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1843 
65-67-69 Nassau Street 


Transactions 


New York 























Though nothing succeeds like 
success yet success and merit 
are not always synonymous. It 
is the double distinction of Jaeger 
Underwear that it spells both. 
Imitations in plenty attest its 
success. Physicians everywhere 
certify its merits. 








Explanatory Catalogue free, 
also Samples. 









Dr. Jaeger’s 8S. W. 8S. Co.’s Own Stores. 


1 ? 504 Fulton St.; Boston: 228 Boylston St.; 






Agents in all principal cities. 










New York: 306 Fifth Av., 157 B’way ; Brook- 
hila. : 1510 Chestnut St.; Chicago: 82 State St. 
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nation by the Superintendent of Banks 


of the State of New York. 
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«* Eyes Worth Having”’ 


That’s the title of our Book ‘‘ I,” writ- 
ten by Mr. Ivan Fox, which tells how to 
have clear, steady eye-sight with comfort- 
able eye-glasses and none of the usual 
eye-glass troubles. Sent free for the name 
and address of your optician. Write to-day. 


Fox Lasso Eye-glasses 


Mr. Fox’s life-work has culminated in the 
roduction of the Lasso Guard and Tubular 
pring — remarkable adjustments which 

make Fox Lasso Eye-glasses entirely practi- 
cal for every day use. Ordinary eye-glasses 
are not practical because they tilt, wobble, 
drop and break. 

Fox Lasso Eye-glasses make an ideal pres- 

ent for any member of the family or a friend. 

If your optician y first-class 

can’t supply opticians every- 
you, write A ne where. 


pg Ra, hy FOX OPTICAL 
MFG 
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Music 
Lessons Free 


IN YOUR OWN HOME. 


A wonderful offer to every lover of music, whether a be- 
ginner or an advanced player. 

Ninety-six lessons (or a less number if you desire) for 
either Piano, Organ, Violin, Guitar, Banjo, Cornet or Man- 
dolin will be given free to make our home study courses 
for these instruments known in your locality. You will 
get one lesson weekly, and your only expense during the 
time you take the lessons will be the cost of postage and the 
music you use, which is small. Write at once. It will 
mean much to you to get our free booklet. It will place 
you under no obligation whatever to us if you never write 
again. Youand your friends should know of this work. 
Hundreds of our pupils write: ‘‘ Wish I had known of 
your school before.’’ ‘‘ Have learned more in one term 
in my home with your weekly lessons than in three terms 
with private teachers, and at a great deal less expense.” 
** Everything is so thorough and complete.’’ ‘‘ The lessons 
are marvels of simplicity, and my 11-year-old boy has not 
had the least trouble to learn.’? One minister writes: ‘‘As 
each succeeding lesson comes Iam more and more fully 
persuaded I made no mistake in becoming your pupil.” 

We have been established seven years—have hundreds of 
pupils from eight years of age to seventy. Don’t say you 
cannot learn music till you send for our free booklet and 
tuition offer. It will be sent by return mail free. Address 
U. S. SCHOOL OF MUSIC, Box 260 J., 19 Union 


Square, New York City. 
CURIOSITIE OF LAW AND LAWYERS 
By CROAKE JAMES 

“‘Innumerable good things relating to the legal 
profession. We know of no volume better adapted 
to amuse and edify both the lawyer and the lay- 
man.”’—Green Bag, Boston. 

8vo, Cloth, $3.00 

FUNK & WAGNALIS CO., Pubs., NEW YORK 


























was attending the Southwestern Industrial Institute, 
at Lafayette. He came to New Orleans before the 
examining board of the Navy Department and passed 
a creditable mental examination, but was rejected on 
the physical examination because of the crooked re- 
setting of the arm bone above the wrist, where it had 
been broken while participating in a football game. 

After he had been rejected he came to see me, and 
asked me if I would have the department hold up the 
appointment; meanwhile, he would consult his phy- 
sician, Dr. Matas, and if Dr. Matas could break the 
arm and reset it properly, he thought the Navy De- 
partment would be willing to accept him. Meriwether 
expressed himself as being willing to submit to the 
operation. He was soanxious not to lose the appoint- 
ment that he impressed me as one who should be en- 
couraged in his desire to enter the navy. 

He came to New Orleans and submitted to an ope- 
ration, while I held up the appointment. Dr. Matas 
was very successful, and for a period of a couple of 
weeks Meriwether made weekly trips from Lafayette 
to New Orleans. Finally, Dr. Matas discharged him 
with his arm perfectly straight. Meriwether then 
went to Annapolis for the physical and mental exami- 
nations. He passed in both and was admitted to the 
academy. 

This incident clearly shows the character of Meri- 
wether. His perseverance, his courage, and his ear- 
nestness impressed me greatly. 





A Royal Bon Mot.—Ambassador Meyer told at a 
luncheon in Washington a bon mot of the Russian 
emperor’s : 


“ A beautiful Italian girl,” he said, ‘‘ was summoned 
to play the violin at the Winter Palace. 

“ She was an excellent musician. Her performance 
was admirable.. At the end, with a smile and a little 
bow, the Czar said to her: 

“Tf I were to shut my eyes while you are playing I 
cou!d fancy it were Ysaye, but I much prefer to keep 
them open.’ ”’—New York Tribune. 





He Weighed the World.— The sale of the house 
once occupied by Henry Cavendish in London recalls 
the great lord and some of his achievements. It was 
he, says 7. P.’s Weekly (London), who converted 
oxygen and hydrogen into water and proved that it 
consists of these gases ; it was he who first stated the 
difference between animal and common electricity, 
and it was he who, bya course of ingenious experi- 
ments, weighed the world. 


Cavendish had no vanity; he cared for no one’s 
praise, avoided society, and was, as one must suppose, 
an unhappy man. For money he cared little; up to 
his fortieth year he was comparatively poor, probably 
having an annual income of no more than £500; but 
in 1773 an uncle died, who left him an enormous for- 
tune. Of that he spent very little ; he was one of those 
rare men who have no idea of the value of money. 
His personal needs were very simple, and the fact that 
he was rich never seems to have struck him as a mat- 
ter of interest. 

He simply left his income to accumulate. One day 
his bankers, finding that they had a balance of £80,000 
to his credit, sent up a messenger to consult him about 
it. Cavendish was extremely perturbed, but he con- 
sented to see the messenger. ‘What do you come 
here for?” he asked. ‘ What do you want with me?” 

“Sir, Ithought it proper to wait upon you, as we 
have a very large balance in hand of yours, and we 
wish your orders respecting it.” 

“Tf itis any trouble to you I will take it out of your 
hands. Do not come here to plague me!” 

“* Not the least trouble to us, sir, not the least; but 
we thought you might like some of it to be invested.” 

“Do so,doso! And don’t come here to trouble me, 
or P’ll remove it.” 

Cavendish’s shyness amounted almost to a disease. 
He shrank from speech with strangers, and if he were 
approached abruptly he would dart away with a cry, 
like a scared animal. At such entertainments as he 
attended he would often stand on the landing, afraid 
to face the company on the other side of the door, nor 
would he open it until the approach of some one from 
behind drove him forward. On one occasion, at a 
party at Sir Joseph’s Banks’s house, a certain Dr. In- 
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A Holiday Gift 
That’s Helpful 


Something which would carry 
to your child or wife or husband 
a strong incentive to increase the 
value of the gift—wouldn’t that 
be a useful, desirable remem- 
brance>? At any season of the 


year, you may select a 
COLONIAL ENDOWMENT CONTRACT 


Pay $34.20—and 
no further payment 
need be made, for 
one year, on the 20- 
year contract, which 
agrees to pay $1,000 
to the person named 
in the document, at 
the end of 20 years. 
A number of other 
arrangements may 
be made—for any 
amount, in even 
thousands—for 5, 10 
or 15 years, at cor- 
respondingly low 
rates. 

Cash Surrender 
values from first year 
to the last. 

Write for Booklet 
A 40, giving full in- 
formation. Sent 
free on request. 





The Colonial Trust Company 
uilding 


Te@LONIAL [RUST (OMPANY 
* BPRS URE BRP 


$4 000,000.00 
SURPLUS AND ProFITs’ - - . 


000,000.00 





Even after a year’s service, it 
is not unusual for a Cadillac 
motor, when given the proper 
care, to develop 20 per cent. 
more power than originally 
rated. Ample reserve energy 
enables the Cadillac to go 
anywhere. 
Booklet AD and anne nm Sa dealer sent upon 


‘eq’ 

Runabout, $750; Model C, with detachable tonneau, 
$850; Light Touring Car, $950; Four-Cylinder Car, 
$2,800; f, o, b., Detroit. 

CADILLAC AUTOMOBILE CO., Detroit, Mich. 
Member A. L. A. M. 
Light — Car, 


$950, 
f. o b. Detroit. 








THE BUCCANEERS. An up-to-date story of the 
black flag in business, by Henry M. Hype. 12mo, 
cloth, 236 pages. $1.20 net. Funk & Wagnalls Com- 
pany, Pubs., New York. 
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Save Your 


Coa 


Heat the house to suit you 


You can keep the house at the — you like and 
prevent colds, grip or pneumonia. You can save 25% = 
your coal, You need never drop a good book, or sto: 





exciting fame to. to regulate the furnace drafts, It is all 
automatically from the living room by the 


POWERS 





‘AUTOMATIC 
HEAT REGULATOR 


It maintains a uniform comfortable heat; R simple, 
saving, hygienic and never fails to work. It fits any sys- 
m, new or old—hot water, hot airorsteam. Take things 
easier, be more comfortable and let the Powers Regulator 
look after the furnace this winter. Used in residences 
the world over. Send for free 
1 of sixty days 
Free Trial to convince you. 








POWERS REGULATOR C0., tistinw ine, sir any. y 








ESTABLISHED 1824. 


Samples and Prices from U.S. Sole 
Agents, { 


PERRY &’CO> 


849 Broadway, New York: 








RELIEVE YOUR MIND 


Note Your Engagements in Huebsch’s 


Year Book for 1906 


Year Book is a 
made in 29 styles, bound in cloth 
is Cogget es y re —— He.88, 

rice, - 30. hite 

- —~ per, "bx 7, ruled, dark 


instead of trusting to r memory.’ The 
handsome, serviceable dlary, 
and leather, at all prices, 







writing ng pape 
blue, xible grained 
serene f 3 


date, “number of days 
and to come, calendars, 


information. No. 4 


This Will Solve Your edges. 
Name on book in gold, 15c. 
bs oo on at poe for an inter- 


illustrated booklet 
with complete description of poocet and desk styles, and 


unusual endorsements from distinguished people. 


B. W. Huebsch, Publisher, 1140 Tract Bidg., New York 


in aluminum, bluc 
Books contain day, 


tal rates and much —— 
id, 75ec. RW ZW To 


ut green flexible cloth 
cover, square corners, plain 








HOW TO BREATHE 


For Health, Strength and Endurance 
Read Lung and Musele Culture, the most instructive 


book ever published on the vital subject of 


BREATHING AND EXERCISE 


64 pages. Fully illustrated. 200,000 already sold. 
Correct and incorrect breathing described ty diagrams, 


ete. Book — on receipt of 10 cents. 


P. von BOECKMANN, R.S. 
887 Bristol 1 Bldg., 500 5th Ave. 


New York 











RUSSIA AT THE BAR OF THE AMERICAN 

PEOPLE. A searching inquiry into the Kischinef out- 
matter, by ISIDORE ae 
12mo, cloth, 
Bes es. $1. £° net, Funk & Wagnalls Company, 


ne with full documenta 


tor of ‘The Jewish Encyclopedia.” 
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genhousz took upon himself to praise Cavendish to 
his face ina high-flown and pompous manner by way 
of introduction to an Austrian gentleman who was 
present. The Austrian promptly took the cue, loaded 
the unfortunate philosopher with compliments, and 
assured him that he had come to London mainly to 
meet him. Cavendish stood with downcast eyes, in 
abject misery, speaking never a word. Then he saw 
an opening in the crush, flew to the door, jumped into 
his carriage, and drove home at fulispeed. Women 
he hated; his usual method of communication with 
his housekeeper was by means of notes left on the hall 
table, and if any female servant came into his presence 
she was instantly dismissed. To guard against chance 
meetings with his household he had a second staircase 
erected in his Clapham villa. Lord Brougham re- 
membered “the shrill cry he uttered as he shuffled 
quickly from room to room, seeming to be annoyed if 
looked at, but sometimes approaching to hear what 
was passing among others.” This extraordinary man 
left a fortune of £1,750,000; his heir, Lord George Ca- 
vendish, was only permitted to see him once a year, 
and then for no longer than half an hour. He never 
changed the fashion of his dress—a fact which natu- 
rally drew the attention to him which he was so anx- 
ious to avoid. He was indeed a man of pure science, 
in whose constitution there seemed no room for human 
kindness. 





Detailed for Baptism.— During the Civil War 
the late Colonel Bouck organized a regiment, says 
Everybody's Magazine, which he controlled as a dic- 
tator. It was while the army was resting after the 
colonel’s first campaign that an itinerant evangelist 
wandered into camp and, approaching the colonel, 
asked if he was the commanding officer. 


“ Ugh!” snorted “Old Gabe,” as he was affection- 
ately called, “‘ what do you want ?”’ 

“Tama humble servant of the Lord endeavoring to 
save the souls of the unfortunate. I have just left the 
camp of the ——th Massachusetts, where I was instru- 
mental in leading eight men into paths of righteous- 
ness.” 

“ Adjutant,” thundered Colonel Bouck, after a mo- 
ment’s pause, “ detail ten men for baptism. No Mas- 
sachusetts regiment shall beat mine for piety.” 





MORE OR LESS PUNGENT. 


Revised Football. 
“T humbly beg your pardon, sir; 
I fear that I have mashed your toe. 
Such accidents will oft occur 
In gatherings like this, you know.” 


“ And I have been,” was the reply, 
“ More hasty than was rightly due, 
I fear I have contused your eye— 
And does this ear belong to you?” 


“ Believe me, sir, I meant no harm, 
It happened by the merest chance. 

I trust that you will take my arm 
In getting to the ambulance.” 


Tis now fulfilled, our fondest dream, 
These college rudenesses are past. 
Kind courtesy doth reign supreme 
And football is reformed at last. 
— Washington Star. 
The Very Kind. — The Sunday-school teacher 
asked the class, ‘‘ What kind of boys go to heaven?” 
And one little urchin yelled out, “‘ Dead boys!”—Zz- 
pincot?s Magazine. 





James’s Woe.—“ Well, James, how are you feeling 
to-day?” said a minister to one of his parishioners, an 
old man suffering from chronic rheumatism. “I hope 
the pains are nothing worse. You are not looking so 
bright as usual to-day.” 

“ Na, sir,” said the old fellow, sadly; “ I’ve been un- 
fortunate to-day.” 

“ How, James? In what way?” queried the pastor. 

“ Well, sir”’ was the reply. “I got a letter fraea 
lawyer body this mornin’ tellin’ me that ma cousin 
‘ Jack’ had died an’ that he had left me two hunner’ 
poun’,” 

“Two hundred pounds!” repeated the minister. 
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THE OXYGEN TOOTH POWDER 


The scientific dentifrice 
recommended by up-to- 
date dentists and used by 


up-to-date people. Will 
not scratch the enamel 
nor tarnish gold. Whitens 
and preserves the teeth. 
Purifies the whole mouth. 





Send for sample sufficient for 
several days’ trial and prove its 
value for yourself. 


McKesson & Robbins 


95 Fulton St,, New York City. 


Dr. C. H. Pearson 


Author of ‘‘Cabin on the Prairie” 
books which THE YOUTH’s COMP 























and other popular 
ANION is giving 


as premiums, recently wrote as follows about 





Hawaiian Health Food 
For Infants, Invalids and Dyspeptics. 


**Miss Alice Swasey spoke of the great good she had 
derived while in Hawaii from Taro-ena, having gained by 
its use eight pounds i in weight in a surprisingly short time. 
The remark led the writer to procure some of the food for 
trial. I was surprised at the satisfying result. It im- 
parted a peculiar sense of comfort and strength. Ha- 
waiian babies from early infancy eat all they want of taro 
porridge, ang mothers take it to fill the breasts with pure, 
rich mil sicians prescribe Taro-ena for the weakly, 
and withe seal ent results, even in ulceration and cancer 
of the stomach and typhoid fever.” 


Governor Carter, of Hawaii, wrote June 21, 1905: “I 
have always believed that if Taro-ena could be su plied to 
those who are suffering from indigestion it would in many 
cases prove a blessing.” 

By mail, prepaid anywhere, 50c » Jorge $1.00, hospital 
$3.00 (cheay st), or at drug stores. AMPLE 100, in- 
cluding interestin ng illustrated book - Wades. the food 


that digests itself.” Order at once. 


Taro Food Co., Box T, Danbury, Conn. 





Illustrated treatise with affidavit testimonials 
‘ free. Address 
THE IDEAL COMPANY, 











Men Do Not Go to Charch 


239 Broadway, New York. 
W H A bold and vigorous discussion by 
Rev. Cortland Myers, 16mo, Clo. 60c. 


Funk & Wagnalls Company, Pubs. 44-60 EB, 23d St., NewYork 
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“ And you call that hard luck? Why, it is quite a for- 


tune for you, James.”’ h P y 
* Ay,” said the old man sorrowfully, “ but the stupid I] e Uu ig Pp O S e ee 
lawyer body didn’t put enough stamps on his letter 

and I had a penny to pay for extra postage.” —-Scottish : 


American. 
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Delicate Compliment.—Many delicate compli- 
ments have been paid the fair sex by men subtle in , 
speech, but here is one straight from the heart of an 
illiterate negro that is difficult to excel. It is recalled e I ] } orla 
by the Rev. C. P. Smith, of Kansas City, in telling the 
story of a marriage fee. ; 

“ When I was preaching at Walla Walla, Wash.,” 
he said, “there was no negro preacher in town, and I from the first known and most famous of 
was often called upon to perform a ceremony between | all monuments—the Pyramids—down to 
negroes. One afternoon, after Thad married a young | ,, ae : 
negro couple, the groom asked the price of the ser- the tiniest headstone of to-day, has been 


vice. to honor the departed with a monument 


“* Oh, well,’ said I,‘ you can pay me whatever you| that will last through succeeding genera- 
think it is worth to you.’ ” 


“ The negro turned and silently looked his bride tions. 


over from head to foot, then slowly rolling up the My life-work has been the building of 
bere lr gues dead endl . just such memorials—those that will stand the wear and tear of time—tributes that will 
*** Tawd, sah, you has done ruined me for life; you 


has, for sure” ”— Chicago Inter-Ocean. endure. I use only the highest grade of granite—Quincy, Barre, or Westerly—employ 
only finished artists—not mere stone-cutters; and work from my own original designs, 


Charley’s Conversation.—‘“ Charley takes a great | I guarantee to fulfill the desires of your order. And in the matter of price—I am proud 
interest in the tariff,” said young Mrs. Torkins. “He 





ds auntie: th be 6 untied Vadeimgh? of giving the highest possible grade of work for the lowest possible figure. 
“ What makes you think so?” 
“ He talks in his sleep about standing pat.”—Wash- Send for my free booklet. It contains much valuable information. 


angton Star. 


" I I I Successor to m 
At Dead of Night.—‘‘ Who’s there?” shouted the J M I EK R ( r a ) () T M ~ 
occupant of a hotel bedroom, as he heard a noise in e e Thomas & Miller VUINCY ’ ASS. 
the corner of his room. 


There was no answer, and the queer noise stopped. 
“ Anybody there?” 








No answer. a 

“It must have been a spirit,” he said to himself, Can You Solve the Riddle ? 
oid ium. ill try.” loud.) “ “The publishers and author would be perfectly safe in offering a large rew: 

: men wa ° — My , ee hey ag ; ¥ for Somanaled forecasting of the ents "-fipehosnen-Bevtied: Spokane, Wash. 
se ap pt . sea c+ ree gs : penny aed “The underlying mystery long eludes the shrewdest guess.”"—Boston Advertiser 
saying aye —no, that’s not what I mean. If there is a : ¥ 
spirit in the room it will please rap three times.” ‘““A Mystery Story Into Which a Soul Has Been Infused’’ 


Three very distinct raps were given in the direction 


of the bureau. E 
“Ts it the spirit of my sister?” 
No answer. 


“Ts it the spirit of my mother-in-law?” 

Three very distinct raps. 

“ Are you happy?” ™ 

Nine raps. By 

“Do you want anything?” 

A succession of very loud raps. L. DOUGALL 


** Will you give me any communication if I get up?” 











Re euaune “‘One of the best novels of this or any other year,” says the Boston Times, 
“ Shall I hear from you to-morrow? ” THIRD EDITION READY 
Raps are very loud in the direction of the door. This powerful and intensely absorbing story met with such immediate 
“ Shall I ever see you?” demand that the first edition was entirely sold out a few days after 
He waited long for his answer, but none came, and publication, and the second edition within a week after the first. 
he turned over and fell asleep. Louisville Courier Journal: “A mystery Sun, New York: “ Possibilities are opened by 
Next morning he found the “ spirit ” of his mother- is vere = noms = 4 but it } — = _ 7 of ae — of sea eeniee te 
in- i j ; one is clo n a real literary dress and ke eretofore. Imagine Sir Conan e trying to 
vend law had carried off his watch and purse, his trousers, tantalizingly unsolvable until the end of the infuse a strain of George Eliot into his tales, or 
and his great-coat.— 7i-Bits. pook, as is this mystery.” Anthony Hope collaborating with Mr. Meredith.” 
. Press, New + ag ** We can recall no we in ‘ a New — “ ale Nesteaied 
_“y : recent fiction of a mysterious crime and its nto which one might say a nm . 
ae ye pore puntata. ¥en, madam,” said consequences that can come within speaking If it does not have an immense popular success 
the — os is the most exquisite dinner set we distance of this story.” it will be the public’s loss.” 
ever han ‘ e price is $150.” at 
“Tl take it,” said Mrs. Richley, “if you’ll agree to [2mo, Cloth. $1.60 post-paid 
mark it ‘Imitation. Price $6.90.’” FUNK & WACNALLS COMPANY, PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK 
“ Of course, but—er—that’s rather an odd request.” 
“Yes, but I want to deceive our nen aa For Sale at All Bookstores. Do Not Miss It! 





Philadelphia Press. 

Professional Reserve.—“ Are you in favor of a 
milder form of foot-ball ?” 

“T decline to answer.” 

“ No need of getting grouchy. This is no insurance 
investigation, you know. I was merely being civil.” 

“ Well, if you want to be civil, don’t spring that sort 
of question on another undertaker.”—Philadelphia 
Ledger. 
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It Struck Home.— While the judge was giving his 
charge to the jury in the burglary case, one of the jury- 
men fainted. His lordship had just impressively said, 1 


SAPOLIO abolishes dirt, bub“Dirt 
“ Gentlemen of the jury, in arriving at a verdict you and desp oN r are close of ki n=Try i r in 
fens into consideration and give then fal went| ~=—§ WOU NEXt house-cleaning Wear ~a 
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At the words, “and give them full weight,” the jury- 
man swooned away. He was a coal merchant.—TZi#- 
Bits. 


A Correction.—TEACHER: “ What is The Hague 
tribunal?” 

Wi ik: “ The Hague tribunal ar——” 

TEACHER: “ Don’t say ‘ The Hague tribunal are,’ 
Willie; use is.” 

Witte: “ The Hague tribunal isbitrates national 
controversies.”—/udge. 





Not There.—LAwyeEr: “You say you left home 
on the roth?” 

WITNEss: “ Yes, sir.” 

Lawver: “ And came back on the 25th?” 

WItTNEss: “ Yes, sir.” 

LAWYER (severely): “ What were you doing in the 
interim ?” 

Witness: “ Never was in such a place.”—Baiti- 
more American. 

Forearmed.—‘“ Tommy, I’m going to punish you 
severely.” 

“ What fer, Pa?” 

“ Now, don’t try that innocence game. I knowall 
the bad things you’ve done to-day.” 

“No, you don’t, Pa. You don’t know where I hid 
the strap you lick me with.”—C/eveland Leader. 





Reformation of a Kind.—“ Yes, kind lady, my 
four years’ term expires in two weeks, then when I get 
out of the pen I am going to reform and start a little 
cigan,store. I kin buy one for six hundred dollars. 
Have I friends what'll advance the money? Naw,I 
don’t need them fer that little sum; I kin steal that 
much in two nights.”—Lippincott’s Magazine. 





Got Him.—“ When ze word to fire was given, ze 
gr-r-reat duelist fired in ze air.” 

* Ah! Magnanimous man?” 

“Mais non. Hees opponent had climbed a tree.”— 
Cleveland Leader. 





Lame Theory.—“ Do you believe,” queried the 
long-haired passenger, “ that people will have the same 
vocations in the next world as they have in this?” 

* No, ” replied the hardware drummer. “ That would 
be in.possible in many cases.” 

“ Why do you think so?” asked the 1. h. p. 

“ Because,” explained the knight of the sample case, 
“there are quite a number of ice dealers in this world.” 
—Chicago News. 





CURRENT EVENTS. 


Foreign. 
RussIA. 


November 25.—Mutiny breaks out among the sailors 
at Sebastopol and a rear-admiral is seriously 
wounded. 


November 27.—The mutinous sailors, joined. by 
striking railroad men, are reported in complete 
control of Sebastopol. The Government authori- 
ties, it is said, fear to attempt to suppress the 
outbreak. Robert W. Bliss, second secretary 
of the American Embassy in St. Petersburg, is 
gians and beaten by rowdies in St. Peters- 

urg. 


November 28.—The general labor situation again is 
gly postal and telegraph employees call a 
strike. 


November 29.—The mutiny of sailors at Sebastopol 
is crushed after a three-hour battle in which 5,000 
men are killed. The mutinous warships Ofcha- 
koff and Panteleimon are sunk and the rest are 
surrendered. 


November 30.—Soldiers belonging to the Czar’s 
personai body guard are arrested for presenting 
petitions asking for reforms. Because of the 
telegraph strike, St. Petersburg is almost cut off 
from the remainder of the Empire. 


December 1.—Martial law in Poland is_abolished. 
Twenty officers and 250 men of the Czar’s bod 
ome me are said to have been arrested charged wit 

aving conspired agains : the life of the Emperor. 
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“ This Elevator Is Regularly Inspected 
“ By The Fidelity and Casualty Company.” 


This sign hanging in an elevator is a pledge 
of safety. Our inspectors are competent and 
inspect it thoroughly. 

Are your elevators insured with us? 


Insurance that Insures 


When they inspect an elevator, they 
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DEEFOED ...00.0000 covcce cose cceeccesccsers coccee coccee cove 
If you wish to receive a copy of the book mentioned 
in this advertisement, write your name and address in 
the space above, tear off this corner a‘: inail to 
Sees oe Battle Creek Sanitarium Co., Ltd., 


hi c u = Dept. E 16, —— 
If we could ae 


convince you in this ad. of the 
value to YOU of our Free new 
book, “THE BATTLE CREEK 
IpEA,” you would be glad to pay 
$10.00 for it. 


This book is valuable because it shows you how to 
be well and strong without taking drugs or medi- 
cines. 


All it costs you, however, is the price of a stamp— 
we send it absolutely free. 


If the attainment or retention of your own good 
health—and the good health of those dear to you—is 
worth a postal, send us one to-day (or use above cou- 
pon) and we will forward the book promptly. 

You do not obligate yourself in any way by an- 
swering this advertisement. You are neither re- 
ey to buy anything nor to promise anything. 

ll we ask is that you read the book carefully. 

It tells how you can live, in your own home, with- 
out disturbing your daily routine in any way, a 
sane, healthful life—the life that has restored 
thousands to health at the famous Battle Creek 
Sanitarium. 

It is now recognized that nine-tenths of all dis- 
eases are caused by improper diet. 

You eat disease ; and you eat health. It is all in 
the choice of foods. ‘* The Battle Creek Idea” will 
tell you how to choose right, so as to get and keep 
good health. 

If the health is worth having, the book is worth 
asking for to-day. Address 





The Battle Creek Sanitarium Co., Ltd., 
Dept. E 16, Battle Creek, Mich. 
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THE UNIVERSITY PRINTS 


Oarefully selected and systematically arranged for the 
historical study of Greek and Italian Art. In sets of 500, 
$4. One centeach or 8) cents per hundred, Address pos- 
tal for catalogues. ART DEPARTMENT, BUREAU 
Or amma TRAVEL, 201 Clarendon 8t., 

on. 








THE ROSENTHAL 


PRACTICAL LINGUISTRY SYSTEM 


The natural method for the quick learning of 
French, German, and Spanish. Each language $6.00. 
Send for full particulars. 

** It is destined to create an entire revolution in the 
study and teaching of foreign languages.”—Review 
of Reviews, London. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Pubs., New York 

















Free $1.00 Coupon 


ENTITLING ANYONE WITH 


RHEUMATISM 


to receive prepaid, Free to Try, a regular 
Dollar pair of Magic Foot Drafts and 
valuable new book (in colors) on rheu- 
matism. 


eo Seeeeeeserere 


eeeeeee eeeeeereesreeeseseeee 


Only one free pair to one address. 











If you have rheumatism cut out this free 
dollar coupon and send it to us with your name 
and address plainly written on the blank lines. 
Return mail will bring you—free to try—a 
Dollar pair of the famous Magic Foot Drafts, 
the great Michigan treatment for rheumatism. 
They are relieving very bad cases of every kind 
of rheumatism, both chronic and acute, no 
matter how severe. They are proving effective 
in cases of 30 and 4o years suffering, after © 
doctors and baths and medicines had failed. 
Send us the coupon today. When the Drafts 
come, try them. If 
you are satisfied 
with the benefit 
received—then you 
can send us One 
Dollar. If not, we 
take your simple say so, and the Drafts cost 
you absolutely nothing. Aren’t they worth 
trying on that basis? Our faith is strong that 
they will relieve you, so cut out and send the 
coupon to-day to Magic Foot Draft Co., T F 9, 
Oliver Bldg., Jackson, Mich, Send no money— 
just the coupon. 


THE ALTERNATE SEX. New theories relating 
to the female intellect in man, and the masculine 
woman, by CHARLES Goprrey LELAND, F.R.S.L.A.M., 
author of ‘‘The Breitman Ballads,’ etc., t2zmo, 
cloth, 134 pages. $1.00 net. Funk & Wagnalls Come- 
pany, Pubs,, New York. 








Readers of THE LITERARY DIGEST are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 

















L_inen—Glass—China—Silver 


—EVERY THING for the well a pointed table should 


Enthusiastic about Fearline. 


e washed with 


PEARLINE 


Choicer the article the Greater the need of || 
ARLINE'S gentle, yet ettective way of washing. | 
Higent and thrifty women are those most 
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The “Bennett” Everlasting Memo. Book 


Something useful all the year arouud. Full 
Russia calf cover, leather lined, with pocket for 
cards inside of cover, fitted with removable 
insert pad of 20 perforated, detachable 
leaves of counting-house linen. Cover 
folds back, making a substantial pad 
to write on. Thousands sold. 
Pronornced by every one the 
most convenient pocket 
memorandum book ever 
invented. 


Size, 
3% x8 
<4 inches 
Price, com- 
plete, with 
your name on 
cover in gold, in- 
cluding 4 insert pads 
(80 leaves) $1.00, 
SEND NO MONEY 
Simply send us your name, 
We will send you the book, and 
if it is perfectly satisfactory send 
us $1.00. If it isn’t all we claim, 
and the peer of any memo. book you 
ever saw, send it right back. The cut 
of the book does not do it justice. 
know if you see it you will keep it. That 
is why we are making such a liberal offer. 


Be sure to write for it. 


W: W. BENNETT CO., Box 146 East End, Pittsburg, Pa. 








Bensonizer Book 
(Illustrated) 


This book is entitled ‘‘ Popular Pneumotherapy,” 
contains 64 pages of information taken from authori- 
tative writers on diseases of the Nose, Throat and 
Lungs. It deals with all phases of hygiene and sanita- 
tion, diet and digestion, and proper mode of living ; 
points out the dangers of the ‘** patent medicine habit,’ 
etc. The book is devoted exclusively to diseases of the 
air passages, containing many suggestions of great 
value on HOME TREATMENT OF 


Asthma, Bronchitis, 
Catarrh and Consumption 


This book will equip the sufferer with knowledge of 
his own case, point the way to health and save doctor 
bills. No home should be without it. Sample ¢opy 
mailed free on request. 


BENSONIZER COMPANY, 
507 Granite Building, St. Louis, Mo. 











WEDDING RING 
The Lost meets ent te, 


y Rev. Cortland Myers, 








16mo, cloth, 75c. Funk & Wagnalls Company , Pubs., N. Y. 
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OTHER FOREIGN NEWS. 


November 25.—King Haakon VII. arrives at Chris- 
tiania, Norway. 


November 26.—The Turkish Foreign Minister visits 
the’ English and Austro-Hungarian embassies to 
suggest a modification of the Macedonian reform 
a The allied fleet arrives at Mytilene Isl- 
and. 


Natives of the Isle of Pines are reported to be in 
fear of an American attack and a request for aid 
is sent to Cuba. 


November 27.—King Haakon, in the presence of the 
— takes the oath to support the consti- 
tution o Norway. 


American settlers in the Isle of Pines are reported 
to have held a meeting and ratified, by a narrow 
majority, the action of a previous meeting adopt- 
ing a form of government as a territory of the 
United States. 

The international fleet seizes the customs and 
telegraph offices at Mytilene. 


November 28.—Marching with ~ed flags, 200,000 men 
parade before the Parliament buildings in Vi- 
enna, demanding universal suffrage. 


The Emperor of Korea orders that a protest be 
made to the United States against the action of 
qenen in establishing a protectorate over the 

ingdom. 


November 29.—Tokyo announces that it has been 
decided to elevate the Japanese legations at 
London, Washington, Paris, Berlin and St. 
Petersburg to embassies. 

Herbert G. Squires resigns the post of United 
States Minister to Cuba and Edwin V. Morgan 
is named for the place. 


December 1.—It is announced that the Turkish 
Government has offered to accept with modifica- 
tions the Powers’ demand for the financial con- 
trol of Macedonia. 


Domestic. 


November 25.—Exchange of the copies of the Russo- 

Japanese peace treaty is made at the State De- 

artment in Washington by Baron Rosen and 
inister Takahira. 

Witnesses in the Meriwether court-martial at 
Washington rend that fighting among mid- 
shipmen is an established custom and that par- 
ticipants are never punished. 

A meeting of artists is held in New York to pro- 
test against the tariff on works of art. 


Senator Burton,of Kansas, is convicted in St. 
Louis of practice before the Post-office Depart- 
ment while Senator. He prepares to appeal 
again to the United States Supreme Court. 


November 26,—-The annual paport of the Secretary 
of Agriculture is made public. 


The athletic committee of the University of Penn- 
sylvania sends communications to 1,500 educa- 
tional institutions throughout the country urg- 
ing concerted action for the reform of football. 


Sixteen persons are killed in a railroad wreck near 
Boston. 


November 27.—The United States Supreme Court 
refuses to interfere in the case of Mrs. Mary 
Rogers, to hanged at Windsor, Vt., Decem- 
ber 8, for the murder of her husband. 

William S. Lieb, Assistant United States Treas- 
urer in Philadelphia, is removed by President 
Roosevelt for violating the Civil Service law. 

Chancellor MacCracken, of New York University, 
calls a conference of the heads of educational in- 
stitutions to bring about reform in football. 

General Joseph Brent, a noted Confederate officer, 
dis in Baltimore. 


November 28.—Secretary of State Root, in a letter 
to the President of the American Club of the 
= Pines, declares that the island belongs to 

uba. 


The committee on student organizations at Co- 
lumbia University abolishes football. 


November 29.—Senator_ Burton is sentenced to six 
months in jail and fined $2,500. the sentence also 
debarring him from holding office. 

Richard A. McCurdy resigns as president of the 
Mutual Life Insurance Company and Frederic 
Cromwell, treasurer, is temporarily chosen to fill 
the vacancy. 


The railroad rate bill, drafted by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, is placed before the 
members of the Senate Committee on Interstate 
Commerce. 


November 30.— The 25oth anniversary of the coming 
of og Jews to America is celebrated in New 
ork. 


Argument is closed in the case of Midshipman 

Meriwether, and the court-martial begins con- 
sideration of the case. 

Gustavus C. Reichhelm, chess player and writer, 
dies in Philadelphia. 


December 1.—Recount of five ballot-boxes in the 
New York Mayoralty election contest shows a 
gain for Hearst of seventeen, a ratio which, if 
msntained, would overturn McClellan’s plu- 
rality. 
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Invalids Can 
Earn Money 


You can stay in your sick- 
room and earn money—$5 
to $1000, perhaps more. 

The work is easy and 
pleasant, and there is no 
chance of not making 
money. We have done all 
the preliminaries. The end 
and the reward are yours. 

There is more in it for 
well people; but enough in 
it for sick people to make 
it worth doing. 





The Curtis Publishing Company 
E 82.Arch St., Philadelphia 





Publishers of 
Tue Lapies’ Home JouRNAL 
THE SATURDAY EVENING Post. 



















Adhesives 
Always on Tap 


Contrast the old gummed-up mucilage 
bottle, that never was in working 
order when — wanted it, with an 
air tight tube of Dennison’s Glue. 
Pull out the pin! and squeeze out just 
the amount you desire, spreading it 
with the metal spreader. No brush 
required. Replace the pin and the 
tube becomes air tight, keeps the con- 
tents from thickening, souring and 
mildew. Will keep pe tly for years. 
Dennison’s Patent Pin Tube is 
exclusively for 








If Dennison’s Adhesives are not for 
sale at your dealer’s, a Patent Pin Tube 
of Glue, Paste or Mucilage will be 
mailed on receipt of 10 cents. Please 
address Dept. 22 at our nearest store. 


Dennison Manufacturing Company, 
ss The Tag Makers. 

Boston, 26 Franklin St. ‘New York, 15 Jobr 

8t. Philadelphia, 1007 Chestnut St. Chi 

128 Franklin St. St, bis, 413 North 4th 











The Concise Standard Dictionary 
Abridged from the Funk & Wagnalls Standard Dic. 

tionary. It contains the orthography, pronunciation, 

and meaning of about 28,coo words. 16mo, cloth, 60 

cents. 

FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers, New York 














THE L AWuome 


AS LINCOLN DID. 
The Home Law School Series 
Now complete, pre 3 
| ambitious students for 
the Bar, any state; covers 

heory&Practiceauthor- 
itatively,simply. Marks 
an oom. First few setsat 
SP. PRICE. Write 
FREDERICK J. DRAKE & CO. 

206 E. MADISON S8T., CHICAGO 
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TARTARLITHINE 


A citizen of Carthage, Mo., writes: I pro- 
cured Tartarlithine from our druggist and 1 
am glad to say it is helping me a great deal, 
and is the only remedy out of scores I have 
tried that has given me any relief. I shall 

one recommend it to all suffering with the 

read disease of rheumatism and sincerely 
thank you for the sample, which convinced me 
of its merits. 


Rheumatism 


Tartarlithine rarely fails because it supplies 
the blood with the necessary substances to dis- 
solve and remove the poison of rheumatism— 
uric acid. We want every sufferer to try it, and 
will send a sample package with our booklet on 
the cure of rheumatism free to every applicant. 

Prescribed and endorsed by the 
leading physicians of the country. 
Ask Your Doctor About It 
Free sample and our booklet on the 
cure of Rheumatism sent on request 


McKesson & Robbins *\2n'i.8* 
Sole agents for the Tartarlithine Co. 











Do not be satisfied with an indefinite 
*‘emulsion’’ which may disguise impuri- 
ties, but which does not exclude them. 


Peter Moller’s 
Cod Liver Oil 


may be obtained of any good druggist. It 
is made and bottled in Norway, thus reach- 
ing you without possibility of adultera- 
i tion. It is so pure that it is entirely 


Free from all Disa- 
greeable Taste or Odor j 
@ Digests completely —no nauseous “repeat- $ 


ing.’’ Neversoldin bulk. Take only the 
flat, oval bottles bearing name of 


Schieffelin & Company, New York 
SOLE AGENTS 


—- vaevvu ve. 

















The Terrible Story of the New African Slave Trade 





Almost incredible barbarities are being practised 
upon the millions of natives throughout the vast heart 
of Africa under Belgian rule—a crying iniquity which 
confronts all civilized nations—the workings of the new 
slave trade-system laid bare. 


KING LEOPOLD’S 


RULE IN AFRICA 
By EDMUND D. MOREL (“E.D.M.”) 


Author of *‘ Affairs in West Africa,” ** The British Camp 
in French Kongo,” ‘* The Kongo,Slave State,” etc. 


This book gives a complete, authoritative exposition 
of the whole subject; it will help awaken American 
public opinion, and deserves the serious attention of 
every friend of humanity. 

‘* A trenchant, powerful, and impressive indictment.”’ 
The Liverpool Courier. 

*<Tf ever a book called for an answer, it is this.’”’— 
The Sunday Times, London. 

Photogravure frontispiece, 26 half-tone illustrations, two 
maps, large 8vo, Cloth, 490 pp., $3.75, postpaid 
Funk & Wagnalls Company, Pubs., New York 











MY MUSICAL MEMORIES 


A volume of reminiscences, including chapters on 
early life and recollections, ae music, old violins, 
Paganini, Wagner, Wagner’s Operas, and Liszt. 
Rev. H. R. Haweis, A.M. 12mo, Cloth, 283 pp., 
$1.00; Paper, 25 cents. 

“Those who know the charm and clearness of Mr. 
Haweis’s style in descriptive musical essays will need no 
commendation of these ‘Memories,’ which are not only 
vivid but eritical.”—The Public Ledger, Philadelphia. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers, New York 











THE LITERARY DIGEST 


THE T EXICOGRAPHERS 


EASY CHAIR 





In this column, to decide questions concerning the correct 
use of words, the Funk & Wagnalis Standard Dictionary is 
consulted as arbiter. 

T23- The Lexicographer does not answer any 
questions sent anonymously. 


“E. B.,’’ New York.—* Can one usually rely upon the 
following sentences being correct when ‘is,’ ‘am,’ and 
‘are’ are implied? ‘Iam taller than she’; ‘You are 
older than J’; * You are in a better position to judge 
than they.’” 


Yes. In such elliptical sentences some part 
of the verb “‘ to be”’ is always understood, and 
the pronoun, therefore, should have the nomi- 
native form. 


“J. T. P.,”’ Homedale, Ida.—** Please give me the 
date of the coinage of the word ‘science ’ and what led 
to the making of such a word.” 


The word ‘‘science’”’ is derived from the 
Latin scientia aud was in use in the English 
language in the early days of Chaucer (1340- 
1400). Originally ‘‘science’’ meant ‘‘ knowl- 
edge of any description,’ but as used by Bacon 
and Gilbert it referred to the knowledge of na- 
ture. Since the later half of the nineteenth 
century the term has been used to signify 
‘verified and systematized knowledge upon 
any subject.” 


“'T, §. C.,”? Chester, Pa.—‘Is there any authority for 
using * done’ as an adjective, as in the sentence ‘I am 
done with that’?” 


The use of ‘“‘done”’ as a participial adjective 
denoting state rather than action and meaning 
‘through, finished,” is proper and justified by 
good usage. Thomas Jefferson, in a letter to 
Adams printed in eS Magazine, No. 482, 
p. 206, writes: ‘‘One farther favor and I am 
done.” Ruskin, in “Fors Clavigera,’’ vi., 
p. 192, says: ‘‘ Let us be done with the matter.” 


“E. B. R.,” Fort Lupton, Col.—‘*Please explain 
wherein and why the underscored words in the follow- 
ing sentence are incorrectly used: * But I will tell you 
what I honestly think, though of course you are in a 
position where I have never been and which I know 
practically nothing about.’ ”’ 


The sentence should read: ‘‘ But I will tell 
you what I honestly think, though of course 
ou are in a position in which I have never 
een, and about which I know practically noth- 
ing.’’ Substitute ‘‘in which’ for ‘‘ where,” 
the latter usually being employed to denote ac- 
tual place. The relative pronoun “ which,”’ 
being governed by the preposition ‘‘ about,”’ 
should be preceded by it. 


“1. H. B.,”’ York, Pa.—** Please give pronunciation of 
‘Holyoke,’ * Riis,’ ‘Gracchi,’ * Ptomaines.’ ”’ 


‘** Holyoke” is pronounced hol’yoke; the first 
**o” has the sound of ‘‘o”’ in “ old,”’ and the 
second syllable, *‘ yoke,’’ rimes with ‘ coke.”’ 
**Riis’’ is pronounced rees. ‘‘Gracchi’’ is pro- 
nounced grak’kee; the ‘‘a’’ has the same sound 
as ‘‘a’’ in ‘‘at.’’ ‘* Ptomaines”’ is pronounced 
toe’mah-inz. 


“EE. E. B.,’’ McClure, 0.—‘*Is the word ‘during’ 
properly used in the sentence ‘At the close of the ex- 
— during which they were awarded the prize,’ 
etc.?’ 


The preposition ‘‘during”’ has for one of its 
meanings ‘‘at sume period in an event;’’ but 
the substitution of the preposition ‘‘at”’ for 
‘*during’’ would improve the sentence. 
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WHAT 
Distinguished Virginians 
SAY ABOUT A BEAUTIFUL 
Virginia Story 


Delighted expressions of appreciation of 
Armistead C. Gordon’s story of a picturesque 
phase of Virginia life, a novel whichis ‘A 
Breath of Fresh Air in. Fiction,” 


The Gift of 
The Morning Star 


A Story of Sherando 


Col. W. Gordon McCabe, President of the Virginia 
Historical Society, says: ‘‘ If vou never write another 
line again this book should and would assure your 
place, and that a high place, in English letters.” 

Dr. Thomas Nelson Page, author, says: ‘‘ It was 
the sincere realism of your people, and above all the 
charm of your style that made the story one of the most 
delightful books I have read.”’ 


Hon. H. St. George Tucker, President the James- 
town Exposition, late President American Bar Asso- 
ciation, says : “ I laid down ‘ The Gift of the Morning 
Star’ with a sense of perfect satisfaction and delight in 
revisiting the scenes of my former exploits. I am not 
much of a novel reader, but you have greatly charmed 
me in this work.’’ 

Hon. George M. Harrison, Judge of the Supreme 
Court of Appeals of Virginia, says: ‘‘1 could not la 
the book down from the time I read the first page until 
the end was reached.” 

Dr. Charles W. Kent, Professor of English Lit- 
erature in the University of Virginia, says: ‘‘The 
subject matter is arg ay | interesting, because of its 

icture of a Virginia life little known even to most 

irginians, and totally unknown to most people outside 
of the State ; while the literary style and finish of the 
book furnish a constant delight to a man with literary 
taste.” 

Col. William Lamb, Rector of the College of 
William and Mary, says: ‘‘ From the first chapter I 
was entranced by your remarkable descriptive power of 
nature, human passion and everyday scenes of Vife.” 

Amelie Rives, Princess Troubetskoy, says: “‘ It 
interested me as something wholly new and fresh must 
always interest me.”’ 

lr. Wm. G. Stanard, Editor Virginia Historical 
Magazine, says: ‘‘ 1 have no doubt your study of the 
Virginia Dunkards will continue to be a valued contri- 
bution to our knowledge of the various peoples of Vir- 
ginia.”’ 

Mr. William L. Sheppard, artist, says: “It in- 
troduced to me a new field. You show such a keen 
appreciation of landscape and atmospheric effects that 
I am sure the painter lurks in you somewhere.” 

Dr. Lyon G. Tyler, historian, President of the 
College of William and Mary, says: ‘‘ This work is 
written in Mr. Gordon’s well-known graceful and 
poetic style. In locating his story in the valley of Vir- 
ginia he has been enabled to draw upon the peculiar 
historic surroundings of that beautiful region with ro- 
mantic effect.” 

Hon. Joseph A. Waddell, Clerk Supreme Court 
of Appeals of Virginia, author of ‘‘Annals of Augusta 
County,’’ says: ‘‘ I thank you for the pleasure and in- 
struction your book has given me.”’ 


12mo, cloth; $1.50, postpaid 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Pubs., NEW YORK 

















STRANGE REMEDIES OF THE ANCIENTS, 


The following are among some of the fantastic cures 
presented by the medical authorities of early times, as 
given by Dr. Hugo Magnus, in his new book, ‘* Super- 
stition in Medicine ”’ :* 

Remedy against Bellyache: ‘Take the heart from 
the living lark and wear it as an amulet at the left 
thigh.”— Alexander of Tralles (ibid). 

Remedy against Epilepsy (advised by the Physician, 
Moschion Diorthotes, Alexander of Tralles, Book I, 
Chapter XV, page 570): ‘The forehead of an ass tied 
to the skin of the patient and worn.” 

“Gather iris, peonies and nightshade when the moon 
is on the wane, pack them into linen and wear as an 
amulet.’’ Advised by the magician Osthanes, Alexander 
of Tralles, Book I, Chapter XV, page 566. 

“Take a nail from a cross and suspend it from an arm 
of the patient.’-—Given by a physician of the second 
century, A. D., by the name of Archigenes.— Alexander 
of Tralles, Book I, Chapter XV, page 566. 


*SUPERSTITION IN MEDICINE. Small 12mo. Price 
‘pea oes Funk & Wagnalls Company, Publishers, 
ew Yor 


Readers of THE LITERARY DIGEST are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 
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DEATH’S LABORATORY 
‘‘Patent medicines are poisoning people throughout 
America to-day. Babies who cry are fed laudanum 


under the name of syrup. Women are led to injure 
June themselves for life by reading in the papers about 
3d the meaning of backache. Young men and boys are 


robbed and contaminated by vicious criminals who 
lure them to their dens‘ through seductive advertise- 
ments.”’ 


CRIMINAL ALLIANCE OF THE NEWSPAPERS 
WITH FRAUD AND POISON 


‘*Newspapers have done so much to create the suc- 
cess of ‘fakes’ in medicine that their duty is clearly 
to help remove them. It sounds high-minded for 
July Journalism to bark ferociously against the reign of 
8th graft in politics or in high finance, but it can practice 

a little veaZ reform, if it chooses, by canceling some 
of the most profitable results of its own limberness 
of conscience.”’ 


THE GREAT AMERICAN FRAUD 
“Gullible America will spend this year some 
seventy-five millions of dollars in the purchase of 


patent medicines. It will swallow huge quantities of 
October alcohol, an appalling amonnt of opiatesand narcotics, 
7th a wide assortment of varied drugs, ranging from 


powerful and dangerous heart depressants to in- 
sidious liver stimulants; and, far in excess of all 
other ingredients, undiluted fraud.” 


PERUNA AND THE “BRACERS” 


“So well recognized is the use of Peruna for its 
alcoholic effects that a number of Southern papers 
advertise a cure for the ‘Peruna habit.’ What makes 
Peruna profitable to the maker and a curse to the 
October community at large, is the fact that the minimum 

28th dose first ceases to satisfy; then the moderate dose, 

and finally the maximum dose; and the unsuspecting 
patron, who began with it as a medicine, goes on to 
use it as a beverage, and finally to be enslaved by it 
as a habit.”’ 


NEWSDEALERS 
EVERY WHF®.2 


THE 


TENT MEDICINE TRusy 
PALATABLE PO\son | 
FOR THE POOR 


Saw POISON FOR\ A RKABLR PL'SENS TOE 
LITTLE CHILDREN \ S 


COLLIER’S EXPOSE 


Drawn by 
E. W. Kemble 





Comsomewwwe 


THE 


PATENT MEDICINE FRAU 


CONSPIRACY AGAINST THE 
FREEDOM OF THE PRESS 


“So it was no mean intellect which devised the 

scheme whereby every newspaper in America is 

November made an active lobbyist for the Patent Medicine 
Association. The man who did it is the present 

4th president of the organization; its executive head in 
the work of suppressing public knowledge, stifling 

public opinion, and warding off public legislation.” 


LIQUOZONE 


‘**Liquozone is sulphurous and sulphuric acids (cor- 
rosive poisons) heavily diluted; that is all. Will the 
compound destroy germs in the body? A series of 

November tests conducted by the Lederle Laboratories answers 
the question in this summary: ‘To summarize, we 
18th would say that Liguozone had no curative effect, but 
did, when given in pure form, lower the resistance 
of the animals so that they died a dittle earlier than 

those not treated.’”’ 


THE SUBTLE POISONS 


‘‘Nostrums there are which reach the thinking 
classes as well as the readily gulled. Depending as 
they do for their success upon the lure o: some subtle 
drug concealed under a trade-mark name, or some 

December OPiate not readily obtainable under its own label, 
these are the most dangerous of all quack medicines, 
2d not only in their immediate effect, but because they 
create enslaving appetites, sometimes obscure and 
difficult of treatment; most often, tragically obvious. 
Of these concealed drugs, the headache powders are 

the most widely used.” 





Other Articles to be Announced Later 


If you can not secure these issues from your dealer, they will 
be mailed to you on receipt of price, which may be sent in the 
form of stamps. Address P. F. COLLIER & SON, ¢28 West 








Thirteenth Street, New York City. 


TEN CENTS 








THE NATIONAL WEEKLY 





PER COPY 


Readers of Tuer Lirerary Digest are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 
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NO ENCYCLOPAEDIA IS COMPLETE 
IN ITS GEOGRAPHICAL REFERENCES 








Edited by 


2,000 PAGES. 


This fault is immediately remedied by the addition of 


Lippincott’s New 
Gazetteer of the World 


with its references to over 100,000 places, their loca- 
tion, population, statistics, history, etc. 

The new issue just published has been re-edited, re- 
vised, and reset from cover to cover. 


ANGELO HEILPRIN asd LOUIS HEILPRIN 


QUARTO 














SHEEP R : . é : a : $10.00 net 
HALF RUSSIA : ‘ . . 12.50 net 
THREE-QUARTER LEVANT 5 : 15.00 net 
For Sale by All Booksellers 
J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY - - - PHILADELPHIA 














The Standard Dictionary Family 


THE FUNK & WAGNALLS 
(Unabridged) STANDARD DICTIONARY 


Edited by over 250 of the world’s leading philolo- 
gists, lexicographers, and expert authorities in 
every department of knowledge. 317,000 vocabulary 
terms, 5,000 illustrations, 125,000 synonyms and 
antonyms, colored maps, etc. Cost over $1,000,000. 
Bend for prospectus. 

“It isthe most satisfactory and most pameiete dic- 
tionary yet printed.”—The New York Herald. 


THE STUDENTS’ 

STANDARD DICTIONARY 
Abridged from the Funk & Wagnalls Standard Dic. 
tionary. 62,284 vocabulary terms. 1,225 illustra- 
tions. Many exclusive educational features. Large 
$1.00 915 pp., cloth, leather back, $2.50; full leather, 





** It is to be preferred to all other dictionaries meant 
for office or desk use, and for —~ > ed in high schools 
and academies.”—Boston Herald. 


GRAMMAR SCHOOL 
STANDARD DICTIONARY 
Abridged from the Funk & Wagnalls Standard Dic- 


tion: 38,000 vocabulary terms, 800 illustrations. 
8vo, cloth, 541 pp., $1.00. 


**T deem it superior to any similar volume.”—Gen. 
James Grant Wilson. 


THE INTRODUCTORY 
STANDARD DICTIONARY 
Abridged from the Funk & Wagnalls Standard Dic- 
——- 28,000 words, 500 pictorial illustrations, 
6mo, cloth, 484 pp., 60 cts. 
“It is an ideal book.”— Atlanta Journal. 


VEST-POCKET STANDARD DICTIONARY 


Abridged from the Funk & Wagnalls Standard Dic- 
tionary. Contains the correct spelling, pronuncia- 
tion, syllabication, and definition of about 30,000 
ager py! terms. Cloth, 25 cts. net. By mail, 31 
ets. (In Press.) 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers, NEW YORK 




















WEDDING RING 


Heart-to-heart talks on 
eee oe its pitfalls. 


The Lost Sat 


16mo, cloth, 75c. Punk & Wagnale Ft on Pubs., N. Y. 























‘*There’s a laugh on every page and more new 
and good stories than have been gotten together in 
many a day.”—Nashville American. 


The Sunny Side 
of the Street 


By MARSHALL P. WILDER 











ELBERT HUBBARD says in the October Philistine : 


“If you are liable to introspection | and given to 
grouch ask your bookseller for a copy.’ 
PUNCH (London) says: 

** Marshall P. Wilder is known in two mg 
as one of the best raconteurs of the day. .. . There 
is a good deal of wisdom in Marshall's wit. "He has 
met most notable people in New York and London, 
and chats delightfully about them.” 


Fifth Edition—illustrated with humorous draw- 
ngs. 12mo, cloth, ornamental cover. Fron- 
tispiece portrait of the author. 350 pages. 
$1.20 net; by mail, $1.30. At all Bookstores. 





(THE JOLLIEST BOOK OF THE YEAR) 


“Opportunity 


knocks but once. 
Other knockers 
please copy.” 


A busy man of affairs saw the above in 


LIFE 


and this was the echo of his 
hearty laughter— 





“‘That’s worth the price of a 
year’s subscription.” 


A year’s subscription to LIFE is $5.00 


For this price we will send to any new 
subscriber LIFE and a HANDSOME 
PORTFOLIO containing large proof 
prints of three pictures mounted ready 


for framing. ‘The portfolio with the 


pictures retails at Four Dollars. All 
subscriptions under this offer continue 
until January, 1907, and begin on 
receipt of remittance; or you may 


(This is one of the pictures) 


Copyright, 1904, Life Pub. Co. By Henry Hutt. 














HE: I love you enough to wait a thousand years. 
SHE: And I love you enough to marry you to-day. 
Price $1.50 


choose three others of equal value from 
LIFE’S dainty catalogue, which is sent 
for ten cents. 


LIFE PUBLISHING CO. 


13 WEST 31ST ST. NEW YORK CITY 














, FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Pubs., NEW YORK K 








The Perfect Perpetual Calendar 


Simplest, most reliable: 50 cents. Post-free. Funk 
& Wagnalis Company, 44-60 East 23d Street, New York. 








+A picture of Washington, both informing and en- 
tertaining.”—Christian Intelligencer. 


WASHINGTON 


Its Sights and Insights 
By HARRIET EARHART MONROE 





A chatty, entertaining guide to the National 
Capital, full of anecdote and unconventional 
description. 

“‘ This is an extraordinaril 
great capital.” — Lutheran 


I2mo, Cloth. 184 Pa, 
40 Pages of Inserted Illustrations. 
Price, $1.00, wet; by mail, $109. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Pubs.,New York 


readable account of the 
bserver, Phila. 


es of Text & 
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THE LITERARY DIGEST 


-BOOKS WORTH HAVING- 


AFTER-DINNER STORIES. By John Harrison. 
The dinner itself may be ever so good and yet prove 

a failure if there is no mirth to enliven the company. 
Nothing adds so much zest to an oécasion of this kind 
as a good story well told. Here are hundreds of 
them, short and pithy, and easy to remember. 
CURIOUS FACTS. By Clifford Howard. Why do 
ae raise your hat to a lady? Is there a good reason 
or the buttons on the sleeve of your coat? Is it true 
that it takes nine tailors to make a man, and if so, 
why, forsooth? These and scores of equally interest- 
ing questions find answers here. 
EPITAPHS. By Frederic W. Unger. Even death 
has its humorous side. There are said to be “ ser- 
mons in stones,”’ but when they are tombstones there 
is many a smile mixed with the moral. This volume 
is full of quaint pieces of obituary fancy, with a touch 
of the gruesome here and there for a relish. It is the 
most carefully made collection of the kind. 


HEALTH: How To Get and Keep It. By Walter 
V. Woods, M.D. What is the use of dumb-bells 
every morning and rigid dieting three time a day 
when there is an open drain in the cellar? Why 
shield the baby from draughts and then feed him on 
infected milk? Do you know the things that make 
for Health? cee exercise, rest, bathing, eating, 
etc. This book tells what Health is, and how to get 
and how to keep it. 

TOASTS. By William Pittenger. Most men dread 
being called upon to respond to a toast or to make 
an address. What would you not give for the ability 
to be rid of this embarrassment? No need to give 
much when yen can learn the art from this little 
book. It will tell you how to do it; not only that, 
but by example it will show the way. 





Cloth Binding, Each 50c., Postpaid 
Sold by all Booksellers or mailed for the price 


THE PENN PUBLISHING COMPANY 


926 Arch Street, Philadelphia 

















A book that parents and teachers have 
been waiting for 


ON HOLY 
GROUND 


By William L. Worcester 
The Bible stories, with simple explana- 
tions and 
Over 400 beautiful pictures 


For home reading with the children, 492 
pages. $3.00 net. Postage, 31 cents extra. 





‘Wisely done.”’— 7he Christian Advocate. 

‘Done with admirable skill and good judg- 
ment.” —Philadelphia Evening Telegraph. 

“Very skilfully done, and the author has known 
how to appeal powerfully to the understanding of 
intelligent children.”’--Sanx Francisco Bulletin. 





For Sale by all Booksellers, or 
J. B. Lippincott Company, Philadelphia 














“JUST THE RIGHT WORD” 


“This book will fe mare to secure vo 
spicuity, propriety, and precision of expres- 
oe than any other text-book of higher English 
id produced.”—Pres, Cochran, Brooklyn 
olytechnic Institute. 


English Synonyms, 
Antonyms, and Prepositions 


Over 7,500 classified and discriminated syno- 
nyms. Nearly 4.500 classified antonyms. Cor- 
rect use of prepositions shown by illustrative 
examples. Hints and helps onthe accurate use 
of words, revealing surprising possibilities of 
fulness, freedom, and variety of utterance. By 





Jas. C. FERNALD, Editor Syn., Ant., and Prep. 
Department in the Standard Dictionary. 


First Satisfactory Attempt 


“It is, indeed, the first satisfactory attempt 
in its field.’’—The Brooklyn Citizen. 


12mo, 574 pp. Heavy Cloth Binding. 
Price, $1.50 Net. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS CO., Publishers, NEW YORK 








REAL GAELIC VERSL. 
(From The Globe, New York.) 


‘* Messrs. Funk and Wagnalls Company should have the 
thanks of every lover of poetry for the reprint they have 
given of the late Ethna Carberry’s collection entitled ‘ The 
Four Winds of Eirinn,’* as the original Dublin edition of 
1902 has for some years been available only on the shelves 
of private libraries. In the literary vogue that is spending 
itself on the work of such poets as Fiona MacLeod, W. B. 
Yeats, Moira O’Neil, A. E. Russell, the poems of Ethna 
Carberry have been too long overlooked, and largely 
through lack of exploitation in an American edition. For 
this poet, cut off untimely in her early youth, displays a 
variety of charms in her work such as is unusual in contem- 

rary writeis. She shows in the numbers of ‘ The Four 

inds of Eirin1’ that she is possessed of all the sugges- 
tiveness and eerie charm that so many readers think belong 
to Mr. Yeats alone ; there are also measures in her collec- 
tion that can match the lilt of any of Moira O’Neil’s songs 
of the Antrim glens; that can compare with the finest 
oems of A. E. Russell in mystic reach and suggestion, 
here is, moreover, not any poet of the Gaelic school who 
can surpass Ethna Carberry in the heart quality of her 
verse. There is a warmth and at the same time an abandon 
about her love poems that are remarkable in their absence 
of morbidity. Hers is a pure white passion for beauty, 
such as is revealed by the very few real poets of the world.” 


* THE FOUR WINDS OF EIRINN, by Ethna 
Carberry. 16mo, cloth, 75 cents, postpaid. Funk & 
Wagnalls Company, New York. 


Toasts and Tributes 


“The Book of Twelve Hundred Toasts”’ 


Brimful of clean- 
cut, classical after- 
dinner utterances 
from the world’s 
greatest diners and 
speakers. 

A book a man can 
give a woman. 

A book a woman 
can give a man. 
Cloth, $1.25 net, postpaid 
Limp leather , $2.00, post- 


paid 


TOASTS 
TRIBUTES 








ROHDE & HASKINS, Publishers 
17 Cortlandt Street. NEW YORK 








The Little Vanities of Mrs. Whittaker, by 

) JOHN STRANGE WINTER.—An amusing and lifelike 

| story in the author’s lightest and brightest style. $1.00, 
Funk & Wagnalls Company, Publishers, New York. 








r 


the compilation of 


deals with 





days after its appearance, we will send 


national as a general text book. 





& 372 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK CITY 





Keaders of THE LITERARY DIGEST are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 


Business, Finance and Politics 


are more complex to-day than ever before. ‘The American citizen who would play the part 
intelligently today must have some ready means of getting authoritative, concise, clear 
information on any point of which he is in doubt. 


@ It was to meet just this need of the busy, wide-awake American, that one of the oldest and best known pub- 
lishing firms in the country collaborated with the three world-renowned scholars, Gilman, Peck and Colby, in 


T#e New International Encyclopedia 


@ To cover, in the most comprehensive and thorough manner, the 
bewilderingly extensive field of human knowledge and achievement 
to-day, the theme was divided into 100 departments, each with an 
editorial specialist at its head, and the leading expert of to-day in * 
every branch—in all a staff of over 400 scholars of universally 
recognized authority. 


@ Each article represents the view of the majority of experts of the 
present time, and has been moulded into shape and true proportion 
by expert editors. The seeker is sure of a conservative, impartial 
view and uniform encyclopedic treatment. 


@ The New International deals with the things the average person 
wants to know, the latest discoveries of science, the triumphs of 
modern engineering and of manufacturing, modern banking, insur- 
ance, the labor problem, municipal ownership, mining, railroads, 
geography, about all of which a man should know at least the 
general features. 


@ Subjects are arranged in alphabetical order, treated broadly under 
general headings, and their mutual relation shown by a complete 
cross-reference system. The inquirer thus gets instant information 
on any desired point. 


@ The price of The New International is so moderate, and terms of 
payment so easy, the matter of expense presents no obstacle. 


@ A work which embraces twenty volumes, fills over 16,000 pages, 


page colored plates, engravings, 300 maps and charts and over 
7,000 other illustrations, can naturally not be described in a page 
announcement. 


@ To any one mailing this coupon NOW, we will 
send, entirely Free, not only our descriptive pamphlet with 
facsimile colored plates, engravings, text pages, and full de- 
cription of this twentieth century achievement, but also 
our 25-cent Question Booklet, which we have been 
supplying to the schools all over the country. It 
will surprise you how many things you think g 
you know that you cannot answer. 


SPECIAL OFFER A Beautifully Bound Volume 


S SLI 
of Nearly 500 Pages FREE x OS ESP oe 
q@ To any one subscribing to The New International Ency- | 
clopeedia in response to this advertisement within thirty .6° .6 SSK 


VOLUME FREE, entitled, “Courses of Reading Ss 
and Study.” By the help of this volume—prepared a” Po 
by the leading scholars of the country—a system- Pgh ES 
atic course of study may be pursued in any © 4 
branch of knowledge, using The New Inter- 


DODD, MEAD & CO., Publishers 


over 100,000 subjects, illustrated with hundreds of full- 
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Standard Religious 
Cyclopedias 


PUBLISHED BY 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 


NEW YORK 








BERTRAM’S 
HOMILETIC ENCYCLOPEDIA 


It contains 5,000 useful illustrations and extracts 
relating to over a thousand religious and theological 
topics. The quotations are taken from the best 
authorities in the United States, England, and 
Europe. The work also embraces the features of 
a homiletic commentary, throwing light on more 
than 4,000 texts of Scripture. By Rev. R. A. 
Bertram. Large 8vo, Cloth, 896 pages, $3.50; 
Sheep, $5.00. The contents are made accessible 
by three distinct indexes: an Index of Arrange- 
ments with Subdivisions, an Index of Subjects, and 
a Textual Index 


“No book of petestiene Sor Subnens, and above all, 
sug veness, is worthy to compared with thi 
work,”’—. —Literary World, London. % 


THE NEW ENCYCLOPEDIA OF 
MISSIONS 


This work provides the most recent and authorita- 
tive ‘nformation and research on every feature of 
the entire subject of the world’s missions, historical, 
geographical, sociological, statistical, biographical, 
and theoretical. The contents are presented in 
convenient and readily accessible form, and the 
work is of the greatest utility to preachers, students, 
missionaries, and all friends of missions. Edited 
under the auspices of the Bureau of Missions, by 
H. O. Dwicut, LL.D., H. Atten Turpsr, 
D.D. , and Enwin Mowaz Buss, D.D. 8vo, 
Cloth, 870 pages. $6.00, net. Hialf-leather, 
$10.00, net. Carriage, soc. 


**In the combination of completeness, reliability, 

and adaptability, I know of no other work anywhere 

near this one.”—John W. Conklin, Field Secretary. 

: of Foreign Missions, Reformed Church of 
merica. 


SCHAFF - HERZO0G ENCYCLOPEDIA 
OF RELIGIOUS KNOWLEDGE 


The object of the Encyclopedia is to give in alpha- 
betical order a summary of the most important infor- 
mation on all branches and topics of theological learn- 
ing—exegetical, historical, biographical, doctrinal, 
etc.—for the use of ministers, students, and laymen. 
This edition includes the ‘* Encyclopedia of Living 
Divines and Christian Workers,’’ Edited by 
Pamir Scuarr, D.D., LL.D., assisted by Rev. 
Samuet M. Jackson, M.A., and Rev. D. S. 
Scuarr. Four volumes, 8vo, 2,980 pages, (sep- 
arate volumes, sold in cloth only, $5.00 eaeh): 
Cloth, $20.00; Sheep, $26.00; Half Morocco, 
$32.00; Full Morocco, $44.00. 


**In fulness, fairness, and accuracy the work is un- 
gawaled is in its kind.”—Talbot W. Chambers, D.D., 
ew York 


FOSTER’S CYCLOPEDIA OF PROSE 
AND POETICAL ILLUSTRATIONS 


Containing the best religious illustrations, either 
prose or poetic, which literature affords. The illus- 
trations on various subjects are made readily accessi- 
ble by a most complete and exhaustive system of 
indexes. There are six regular indexes: Analytical 
Index, Author’s Index (combined with analytical 
index); Textual Index, connecting 1,500 illustra- 
trations with pertinent texts ; Topical Index ; Index 
to First Lines. Compiled by Exton Foster, D.D. 
Four volumes: two for Prose Illustrations ; two for 
Poetical Illustrations. 8vo, Cloth, $5.00 per vol- 
ume; Sheep, $6.00 per volume. 


“A library in itself. I refer to it atten. J 


of the -y is! terature.’ n 
@c. a ng 





Two Captivating Stories 


FLORENCE MORSE KINGSLEY 


“Miss Kingsley is at her best in bright, gently 
satirical stories, not too long, like her ‘ i Ss figur- 
ation of Miss Philura’ ; and her new story [‘‘ The 
Singular Miss Smith ’’], which had a successful run in 
serial form before being put between covers, has 
some of the qualities that made that a little master- 
piece,”—Christian Register, Boston. 


1] 1] 
The Transfiguration 
H H Eighth 
of Miss Philura (és 
This clever story is based on the theory 
that every physical need and every desire 
of the human heart can be claimed and 
received from the “Encircling Good” by 


the true believer. 12mo, cloth, dainty 
binding. Frontispiece. 40 cts., postpaid. 


“DAINTY” 


“A dainty little story, and quite out of the common. 
It furnishes an hour’s enjoyable reading, and can not 
fail to move tender feelings as wel "as to cause 
smiles.”—Daily Evening Telegraph, Philadelphia. 

“CLEVER” 


“You can read it through in half an hour, and then 
you will want to read it again, because it is such a 
clever little picture of life from the most modern 
standpoint.’’— Sz. Louis Post-Dispatch. 


“CHEERY” 


“ The story is very bright, cheery, and original. a_ 
The Presbyter-Herald, Cincinnati, oO. 


“CAPTIVATING” 
“It is bright and racy.”’—Lutheran Observer, 


Phila. 

‘*Very bright and captivating.”—Brooklyn Eagle. 
The Needle’s Eye 

The hero of this story, born poor, comes 
into possession of great wealth, and de- 
votes his millions to the good of his less 
fortunate fellow-men. The scenes, many 
of which are dramatic, alternate between 
country and city. The situations sparkle 
with humor and glow with pathos. 12mo, 
cloth, 386 pages, illustrated. $1.50, post- 
paid. 
“STRONG HEART INTEREST” 

“‘ The Story is full of the power and charm of true 
fiction, having a strong heart interest and a plot of 


subtle and convincing character. It is finely written, 
too.”’—-Philadelphia Item, 


“GENUINE HUMAN INTEREST” 


“It is an interesting and powerful story, full of 
genuine human interest. In every scene the author 
7 Boson in her fidelity to natures The novel 

als to the thoughtful and sympathetic mind, and 
will be read with pleasure and satisfaction.’ The 
Sect 


“PURE AND WHOLESOME” 


“This is a pure, wholesome story written in a 
simple style. It is permeated by a noble spirit, and 
its teachings are the highest.”—The Arena, New 
York. 














FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 
Publishers - New York 

















‘Ye The Gift *« 


~ of 
The Morning Star 


By Armistead C. Gordon 


is praised by the newspaper press 
of the country, North, South, 
East, and West 


IN? book of the year can take a more intense 
hold on the interest and sympathies of the 
reader.—Pittsburg Times. 


OrE of the best literary treats we have enjoyed 
in many days. There is freshness and ori- 
ginality.—Providence Telegram. 


Fe *411Y a broad story. Its style is transpar- 
ent, its descriptions beautiful. — Pittsburg 
Christian Advocate. 


HE story has a fascinating quality which the 
reader will not be able to resist.—Rochester 
Herald. 


AS an uncommon originality, freshness, and 
Its characterizatiOns are clear-cut 


power. 
and living.—Philadelphia Press. 


SERVES to bring out the customs, heart-trage- 
dies, and the traditions of the people.— 
Louisville Christian Observer. 


Or*E of the finest pieces of fiction In many a 
day, the sort that dignifies story-writing.— 
Atlanta Sunny South, 


(J NMISTAKABLE literary quality, and a singu- 
lar suitability to the story which he tells.— 
Richmond Times- tch, 


"T B= plot is strong, and the author is a master 
in the delineation of character.—Mobile 
Register. 


Fy emo, pathos, refinement, passion, strength, 
and beauty—they are all within this book.— 
Norfolk Landmark. 


EE PIFYING as well as entertainin 
unusual, and deeply interesti 
Brooklyn Standard Union. 


NOVEL of life, not a tract in disguise, or any 
of the other queer things which masquerade 
as novels.—Hartford Times. 


By THONG, forceful book. The closing chapter 
is really a wonderful exhibition of literary 
skill.—Boston Journal. 


"THE pictures of the mountain scenery and the 
life of the people are remarkably vivid.— 
Boston Watchman. 


a strong, 
novel.— 


VASE worthy of the attention of those seek- 
ing something on new lines. .. . A strong 
novel.—Chicago Bookseller. 


EE XCEEDINGLY attractive, showing much sym- 
pathy with the life that is near to nature’s 
heart.—Cumberland Presbyterian. 


STRENGTH and originality in both plot and 
development, and beauty in descriptions.— 
Burlington Hawkeye. 


"THE GIFT OF THE MORNING STAR is a 
novel out of the ordinary. .. . Intensely 
interesting—Tvledo Blade. 


12mo, Cloth, Frontispiece, $1.50 





FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Pubs. 





& 44-60 East 23d Street, New York 
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IMPROVE YOUR BODY AND HEALTH WITH 
SWEDISH GYMNASTICS 


Handbook of Medical and Orthopedic 
Gymnastics sct’-t tert este 


PW thes in Medical Gymnastics and 
ico Surgical Institute, Stuckholm. 





Orthopedy at the Royal Carolean Med- 


The iatest work on the prince +9 and spetetion of 
Swedish gymnastics, massage and orthopedics. A work- 
ing manual for all who desire to perfect their bodies or 
— woe bY this system. Second edition, 8vo, 

With nearly one hundred half- tone 
filustrations, Price, $ $3.00 net. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Pubs., NEW YORK 








COLUMBIAN HISTORICAL NOVELS 


A history of America in story form. Twelve ele- 
gant volumes. By JOHN R. MUSICK. Profusely 
illustrated. Over 5,000 pages, 300 illustrations, 
ete., etc. 18 vols. Cloth, $21.75; half-morocco, 
$32.50. Send 10 cents for handsomely illus- 
trated quarto prospectus containing selections 
from the stories, etc., etc. 

**One of the most beautiful prodections of the 
American press I have ever seen.”—President Wm. 
McKinley. 

“We recommend these books to tepohors of Amer- 
ican history.”—Review of Reviews, N. ¥ 

** Full of stir and movement.”—N. Y. Tribune. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers, NEW YORK 
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Important Announcement 


We have secured 100 sets of what we believe to be the most interesting set 
THE VOLUMES ARE of books of the present day. 


TRAIL OF THE SWORD ¥ » é 
1 By GILBERT PARKER, An exciting Romance on the struggle Ss | R R re) 
between France and England in Canada. 
A SULDIER OF MANHATTAN 
%) By J. A. ALTSHELER. A vivid Colonial Romance of the middle 
nad of the eighteenth century. s 
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os : DENOUNCED D. Appleton & Co. make this statement regarding the work : “ The interest, variety ¢ 
.) | By J.B. BURTON. Astirring, iuteresting and beautiful Hlstori- and significance of these historical romances will appeal to all intelligent readers.’ ‘ 
cal Romance, And knowing thorou sow J these 15 delightful volumes, we say without hesitation that they ' 
HONOR OF SAVELLI are so full of interest and information as to be beyond comparison. i 


By 8. L. YEAT>. A splendid narrative of dome and Florence 
during the time of the  orgis 


Read This Announcement Carefully! 
THE SUN Ut SANALOUA 


or pny ‘ : : ‘ We want you to know this set of books, and as we cannot bring you here to see them, we are 
5 PSS ee ania of our willing to send them to you, all delivery charges prepaid. wi 

We are anxious to have you see the books because you will like them. 
They are great books and the manufacturing is first class in every respect, type, 
paper, printing and binding being of the best. 

Every one is fond of historical fiction because it is the most absorbing of all 
reading, yet instructive. 

he regular price of the books is $2.00 a volume or $30.00 a set in combina- $y} 

tion art cloths, red backs, stamped in gold, with gilt top and drab sides, and in 5 
the de luxe binding leather backs, stamped in gold, leather corners, marbled FF 
sides, marbled end sheets and gilt top, $3.50 a volume or $52.50 a set, and at 
these prices the books are good value. 
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Our offer to you is this: While they last you can secure the combination ; 
art cloth binding for s5octs. after examination and $1.00a month for 12 months, and af 
the de luxe binding for so cts. after examination and $1.50 a month for 12 months. oH 

his is a great bargain and we know will be appreciated by those who enjoy b) 


historical fiction. 

If you like you can pay for the set of books in small monthly payments, See 
free inspection coupon. Remember, these are absolutely new goods in every 
respect. 

Do not delay. This isa rare opportunity to secure for little money 15 great 
entertainers and instructors in the way of books. 











, , : a Remember, we cannot recommend these books too highly If you knew i 
Fifteen Beautiful Volumes, size 714 x5 inches. age you —_ not hesitate one moment, for these are the books you would 4 
ike to read and own. f 


REDS OF THE MIDI tt 
By FELIX GRAS. This is a wonderful wimg | of the simplicity, Send for the books to-day, look at them, read one or two, and h 
uri 


Hevolition, nm °F the French people Curing the French | ¢f you don’t like the books send them back, all charges collect. 


Revolution. 
IN THE TIME OF ADVERSITY | 
By J. B. BURTON. A charming Historical Romance of the 


reign of Louis XIV. S pec ial to FREE Uitersy 


= In 

MISTRESS DOROTHY MARVIN Digest spection Coupon 
By J.C.SNAITH. A Historical Story of breathless interest, nar- R d f 
i escapes, and excellent fighting in England during the late ea ers Ce 
part of the seventeenth century. 


FIERCEHEART, THE SOLDIER Literary 
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A. L. FOWLE, 16 East 17TH STREET, NEw YorK, N. Y. 
Dear Sir: You may send me,all charges prepaid, one set (15 vol- 





Bats 





A a Put x f APPLETON’S LIBRARY OF HISTORICAL FICTION, be 1 
By J.C. SNAITH. This Historical Novel fairly bristles with inci- in th's umes) of APPLETO! Pasay u N, Lounc . a 
9 dents of the days of 1745 and of the struggle with the Jacobites to Digest Feeney in the style indicated by having an x in front of it. 


wrest the throne of England from the Guelphs. 


D’MITRI, THE IMPOSTER COMBINATION ART CLOTHS BINDING.—Rich red backs stamped in gold 
id " ss “ " with drab sides and gold tops (regular price $30.00 per set). 
10 py. a anes phat orig: ga Romance of Russia and If you would prefer 1 will pay you for same, if I decide to keep the books, fifty cents after I ex- 
en ae LOWES, write us to sen d amine them and $1.00 a month for 12 months. 
JOOST LAVINGH 


1 1 By MAARTEN MAARTENS. A Historical Story of exciting scenes one volume (make 














DE LUXE BINDING, —Leather sides stamped in gold, leather corners, mar- 





and exceptional characters dealing with the splendid people of your own selection) bled sides and marbled end sheets with gold tops (regular price $52.50 per set). 
Holland. Ww ill d ith I will pay you for same. if I decide to keep the books, $1.00 after I examine 
’ so wl t anc .50 a mo ‘or 12 months. 
THE BONDMAN e wi 0] them and $1.50 a month for 12 month 





12 By HALL CAINE. An inspiring Historical Romance of Iceland, the understanding 
abounding with interest and instruction. 

















that if you do not , It is understond thas ar decide not to keep the books I am to return them | 
MASTER ARDICK, ee : order the rest of o you, all charges collect. ; 
By J. F. COSTELLO. A picturesque Historical Novei full of ac- : .: x 
13 tion on sea and land, inclading Morgan's famous journey across the set you will Te NAME «2... e see ee eee cece eect ee etree nett ees . | 
the Isthmus and of the sacking of Panama. turn it b y mal ‘i Street by 
THE IRON GAME — This will cost you + 
14 By HENRY F. KEENAN. A beautiful Historical Novel—a fine ] : CR ae Toth OA UAE os enon icc iic cd diese oGeidae veids cdévcect cel cneke 
pen-picture by a man absolutely familiar with every detail. only 10 cents. 
THE TRESPASSER a Ge 
= By GILBERT PARKER. One of the very best of Mr. Parker’s 
15 nA stories of Historical Fiction, abounding in interesting A. L. FOWLE, New York, N. 1 # 


characters and startling events. 




















Three Beautifully Bound, Richly Illustrated 
Books on Paris (in a box) for the Holidays 


By F. BERKELEY SMITH 


The Real How Paris Parisians 
Latin Quarter | Amuses Itself | Out of Doors G 



















/» Racy sketches ofthe | The incarnation of that spirit | The author pictures 
ae life and characters 


of amusement which reigns | every form of out-of-door 
of the famous Bo- 


hemia of Paris. enypemee in the capital of the | amuseme ats in and { i; } 
Ce ety world’s fun. about the capital of the & i 
With 100 draw- sorld’s f i 
}ings and camera One hundred and thirty-five | Wore's tun. 


snapshots by the | captivating pictures—six in With numerous draw- 
author, two carica- | colors, sixteen full-page half- | . ; 
tures in color by the | tone inserts, fifty-eight ful:- | mgs and photographs by 
celebrated French | page text drawings, fifty-five | the author and a water- 
‘ caricaturist Sancha, | half-page and smaller text | ¢ojor frontispiece by F. 
and water-color frontispiece | drawings. 12mo, cloth, hand- | cei tnt 12) : 
by F. Hopkinson Smith. | some cover design. $1.50. | Hopkinson Smith. 12mo, cloth, 
12mo, cloth, 205 pages. $1.20. | Third Edition. | $1.50 net. 

Fourth Edition. 


IN All Three Volumes in a Box, $4.20, Postpaid 
SS FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers, 44-60 East 23d Street, New York 
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Parisians Out of Doors 


By F. Berkeley Smith. Delightfully 
off-hand pictures of every form of out- 
of-ioor amusement enjoyed by Paris- 
ians. Many drawings, photos and a 
water-color frontispiece. 12mo, cloth. 
$1.50 net. 


How Paris Amuses Itself 


By F. BerkeleySmith. The very incar- 
nation of that spirit of amusement 
which reigns supreme in the capital of 
the world’s fun. 135 pictures, 6 in 
colors, 16 full-page half-tones, 58 full- 
page drawings, 55 smaller drawings. 
12mo, cloth. $1.50. (3d edition.) 


The Real Latin Quarter 


By F. Berkeley Smith. Racy sketches 
of life and characters in the world’s 
most famous Bohemia. With 100draw- 
ings, snapshots, 2 caricatures in color 
and water-color frontispiece. 12mo, 
cloth. $120. (4th edition.) 


&2 We have manufactured « neat box in which 
the three above volames on Paris by Mr. Smith 
will be sent if all are ordered together. 


Things Seen in Morocco 


By A. J. Dawson. A group of fascina- 
ting sketches, stories and impressions 
from Morocco, full of Oriental atmos- 
phere. 8vo, cloth, 17 full-page illustra- 
tions. $2.50. 


Charlotte Temple 


By Susanna Haswell Rowson. With an 
Historical and Biographical Introduc- 
tion by Francis W. Halsey. Reprinted 
from the rare first American edition 
(1794). Full of intense human interest. 
12mo, cloth, 16 full-page illustrations. 
$1.25. 


Kuloskap the Master 


By Charles Godfrey Leland and John 
Dyneley Prince. Indian legends and 
stories of fairies, witches, nature, ani- 
mals, the American Indians, “ King 
Arthur’s Round Table,” ** Robin Hood ” 
and “* Arabian Nights,” says Dan Beard. 
Profusely illustrated. 12mo, cloth. $2. 


The Needle’s Eye 


By Florence Morse Kingsley. A pure, 
wholesome story, the scenes of which 
alternate between country and city life. 
12mo, cloth, illustrated. $1.50. 








tionary for handy desk use. 
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The Sunny Side of the 
Street 


By Marshall P. Wilder. A chatty, in- 
formal book of sunshine and fun, full 
of amusing stories, anecdotes and per- 
sonalia. Illustrated with humorous 
drawings. 12mo, cloth. $1.20 net. (7th 
edition.) 


The Gift of the Morning 
Star 


By Armistead C. Gordon. A beautiful 
story of life in Virginia, described by a 
reviewer as “‘a breatb of fresh air in 
fiction,”’ “‘a story to grip the heart.” 
12mo, cloth. Frontispiece. $1.50. 


The Transfiguration of | 


Miss Philvra 


Florence Morse Kingsley’s most capti- 
vating story—centered about the “All 
encircling good ” theory, “* brightly and 


captivatingly written.” Small 12mo. 
40 cents. (8th edition.) 
. 
The Four Winds of 


. . 
Eirinn 
By Ethna Carbery (Anna MacManus). 
A dainty volume of beautiful Irish verse 
in intimate touch with the Irish heart 
and saturated with the true Gaelic at- 
mosphere. 12mo, cloth. 75 cents net. 


The Summit House 
Mystery 


By Lily Dougall. A detective story with 
asoulinit. The denoument baffles the 
shrewdest guesser. 12mo, cloth. $1.50. 
(4th edition.) 


The Little Vanities of 
Mrs. Whittaker 


By John Strange Winter. A captivating 
story in the lightest and brightest style 
of the author of “Bootle’s Baby.” 
12mo, cloth, 300 pages. $1.00. 


The Students’ 
Standard Dictionary 


The most comprehensive abridged dic- 
Abridged 
from Funk & Wagnalis Standard Dic- 
tionary. Contains 62,284 terms. Large 
8vo; cloth, leather back, $2.50; full 
leather, $4.00. Thumb index 50c. extra. 











Let the Christmas Candles Shine On These Books 


A rich selection of ideal gift books for mature and for youthful readers. 
obtainable at your bookstore, we will mail promptly on receipt of price. 


If any are un- 
Order Now! 


Successful Men of 
To-day 


And What They Say of Success. By 
Wilbur F. Crafts. A book full of true 
stories of success told by men of our 
own time. Revisedand enlarged. 45th 
thousand. 12mo, cloth, 20 half-tone 
portraits. $1.00. 


Tarry Thou Till I Come 


By George Croly. A thrilling historical 


romance. Illustrated by T. de Thul- 
strup.- 12mo, cloth, 622 pages. $1.40 


Presentation Edition, 2 vols. in a box, 
16 photogravures, $4.00. (17th edition.) 


The Boys’ Life of Christ 


By William Byron Forbush, Ph.D., 
Litt. D. A vivid, stirring story of 
Christ’s life approaching the divine 
Jesus through human greatness. 12mo, 


| cloth, 8 half-tones from famous paint- 
| ings. $1.25 net. 
The Castlecourt Dia- 


mond Case 


By Geraldine Bonner. A thrilling de- 
tective story. 12mo, cloth. $1.00, post- 
paid. 


Tittlebat Titmouse 


By Dr. Samuel Warren. A new and 
illustrated edition of the author’s im- 
mortal romance, “Ten Thousand a 
Year.’ A masterpiece of humor and 
satire. 65 original drawings. 12mo, 
cloth, 464 pages. $1.50. 


The Spirit of the Ghetto 


By Hutchins Hapgood. It pictures life 
and characters in the great East Side 
Jewish quarter of New York. Sketches 
from life. 12mo, cloth. $1.35. 


The Marquise’s Millions 


By Frances Aymar Matthews. A spark- 
ling little comedy of the experiences of 
two American women in France. 12mo, 
cloth, illustrated. $1.00 net. 


Your Loving Nell 


By Mrs. Nelly Gore. Letters from the 
great foreign music studios picturing 
the life of an American girl studying 
under the Vienna and Paris masters. 
12mo, cloth, illustrated. $1.00. 
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